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VIEW FROM THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT WASHINGTON, DOWN THE STAGE ROAD TO THE GLEN 
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The Presidential Range, White Mountains, New Hampshire 
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Schools and Colleges 


The publishers of The Companion will 
be pleased to send to any one requesting 


it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, 
Military School, Business ollege, Art, 
Scientific, Music or Normal School, Col- 
lege or University in New Engiand. 


Address Educational Department, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 


TEACHERS wants: 
N. E. TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 156D Free sh. Fortland, Maine. 
Dow Academy, Franconia, N.H. 


Both sexes. Thorough. Elective courses. Prepares for 
© sew bul or Scientific and Medical bebe. ndowed. 
New building. Modern equipment. $150 in prises for 

908-9. $185 per year. HENRY H. CLARK, Principal. 


Monson Academy, o5t*, ‘eer, 


An endowed institution with exceptional equipmentin 
Laboratories and Gymnasium, Cushman Hall, fo 
































or less. James F. Botterwo aed * 


The Hast Greenvwic 

East Green a Founded : 1802. Certificate ane 
college. General course. Strong faculty: New gymna- 
sium and dormitories. Basket ball, bowling alleys, ten- 
nis and all sports parate department for young 
boys. Foundation " permite the low rate ¢ Y $350, New 
catalogue. Address Chas. Alford ., Princ 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY 


One of Maine’s leading Preparatory Schools. Thorough 
reparation for all co leges, Christian home surround- 
ngs.’ Climate unsurpassed New gymnasium. En- 

dowment makes possible a a Yearly Charge of $176. io 

catalogue, address George L. Jones, se boro, 


and —— * 

The Maine Wesleyan Semi 
Kent's Hill, Maine. Sit: ~~ among the lakes. Extensive 
grounds, Modern buildings. High scholarship. College 
preparatory y and seminary for young men and women. 
omen’s College. Large endowment. / xfenses moderate. 
Fall term begins Sept. 8, 1908. Wilbur F. , D.D., Pres. 


Posse Gymnasium 


206 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 

















Offers a normal course for mon and women in medi- 
cal and educational gymnastics. mand for our 
teachers greater than the supply. send fo for catalogue. 





The Sargent School 


For Physical ary 
Enables young men and women to become 
feneese of ae training, rr assists them 
we T ourse is comprehen- 
cal and scientific. New buil *.te 
resp erected, Cy at Se ty and most 
improved 8D we 
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BOSTON 
Reopens Sept. 8th. 


Persons desirous of becoming compe- 
tent and successful Bookkeepers, Sten- 
ographers, Secretaries, or Commercial 
Teachers, with assurance of employ- 


ment when qualified, will find in the 


Bryant & Stratton 











Commercial School 
BOSTON 


Now Located in its New School 
Building, 334 Boylston Street, 


A most desirable opportunity for 

study and practise under the direction 

and supervision of a large corps of 

Well Known and Experienced 
Teachers. 

















NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Ts destruction by fire of the Summit House, 
on Mount Washington, took place at night, 
and the flames were visible as far away as 
Portland. The hotel was just about to be 
opened for its short season of three months. 

The first Summit House was built in 1852, 
and demolished in 1884 to make room for an 
annex to the structure just destroyed, which 
had been erected in 1872. The hotel stood, as 
its name implied, on the highest point of the 
mountain, and was a long, three-storied wooden 
building, which would accommodate one hun- 
dred and fifty guests. To establish such a 
building on the wind-swept peak was no small 
matter. The timbers, the stanchest that could 
be hewn, were bound with iron bolts, and the 
house as a whole was attached to the rocks on 
which it rested by huge chains, held by staples. 
Nearly six hundred tons of lumber and other 
materials had to be dragged up the mountain, 
and excluding the excessive cost of such diffi- 
cult transportation, the main building alone cost 
more than fifty-six thousand dollars. 

The pictures on the cover page present two 
fine views of familiar scenes in the White Moun- 
tains—one of them from the site of the Summit 
House. It is understood that the hotel is to be 
rebuilt. ® 


ver-the-counter life-insurance, so called, 

which is expected to eliminate the expense 
of solicitation, and most of that which attends 
collection, and so to reduce the cost of insurance, 
is about to receive its first trial in Massachusetts, 
by virtue of a new state law. The Whitman 
Savings-Bank issued policies under this plan 
recently to a state official and three million- 


aires, who each took out a policy for five hun- | #2004 year 


dred dollars. e 


od could not be everywhere, so He made 
mothers.”” One such, a gray - haired | a 
woman of fifty, working in a mill at Stamford, 














sity in New England. Address, 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


The publishers of The Youth's Companion will be pleased to send to any 
one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or Univer- 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





. Rev. A. H. Vinton, D.D., LL. D., Springfield, 
eas only to the earnest a 


Vistior™ yi school that a nd de- 
sirable boy. Ceretyt training for colleg te, professional 
or business life. Please ad ress for rticulars, 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M. master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 458 Boylston Street. 


Chauncy Hall Sched eS 
MASSAC. 


and other scientific mech. Each teacher a specialist. 
HAGAR and KuRT, Principals. 


‘Williston Seminary, “s240m7.{0" Bez 





Pre Say for college or sclenst 3 | m cal, a 
Fully eq w Rem Ath ratories ics, a straighia and 
ef ® Athens = Feld, dicmalte Tet htawa: 





MONTPELIER SEMINARY, 
MONTPELIER, VERM 

75th year. An ideal location. thorough a RY. 8 ‘college or 

life. Music a specialty ighest moral and 


business 
coiritenl say. PEIOy, Pisce 


, University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Mechanical, Electrical En- 
gineering, Che Ceeanteey, Ly acy, Agriculture, 
History, etc. “Milita Dri Necessary expenses 
about ayear. Geo EmoryFell ows, Pres. Orono, Me. 


CLARK COLLEGE, 


ARROLL D. WRIGHT, Ph.D., LL.D., President, 
orcester, Mass. Three years’ course, leading to 
oom ree of Bachelor of Arts. aon = S. a year—no 
mission on certificate Spmnest um. For 

extras. dt addres R. C. BENTLEY, Dean. 


GODDARD SEMINARY 


In the heart “4s the Green Mountains. Coeducational. 
oy e- —_— 
courses in Art oa odern buildings. cep- 

















New Sccan Normal School 


of Gymnastics, Nov aaven Conn. 


Our course in Physical Training, Medical Gymnastics 
nd Massage opens a large field tor men and women. 
Write for culars. 





Connecticut, to support two children, was 
appealed to by her eldest, a wild lad of seven- 
teen, who had gone to New York. He was in 
trouble with the police, he wrote, and begged 
her to come to his help. Immediately she 
started; but before she reached her destination 
her money gave out, and she walked the last 
twenty miles, every step. If the son did not 
appreciate her devotion, everybody else did. 
The man who had had the boy arrested with- 
drew his complaint, the judge lectured the 
culprit and paroled him in the mother’s care, 
and a court officer ‘‘passed the hat’’ in those 
harsh and unpromising surroundings, and col- 
lected thirty-five dollars for the brave woman. 


7 Island of Jamaica was on its last legs, 
apparently, when one day, a little less than 
forty years ago, a Cape Cod captain touched at 
one of the ports to find a cargo for his little 
hundred-ton schooner. 
for an experiment, took aboard some bunches 
of the bananas that grew wild about the port. 
They rotted before he got home ; but the thought 
of bananas—which were then an expensive 
luxury in the United States—abode with him, 
and in the following spring he went back to try 
again. He bought some fourteen hundred 
bunches at twenty-five cents a bunch, payable 
in goods. He sold most of his cargo at from 
two to three dollars a bunch. That, although 
nobody then foresaw it, signalized the renewal 
of prosperity for Jamaica, and the beginning 
of a great corporation, which has a capital of 
twenty million dollars and employs about eighty 
vessels in the fruit trade. The Yankee captain, 
who died in Boston the other day, owned half 
the corporation’s stock and was its president. 
Nobody envied him his wealth. He had gained 
it by the simple, old-fashioned method of help- 
ing others to develop their opportunities, and so 
to prosper at the same time he prospered. 








Massachusetts, Boston, Roxbury, 43 St. James Street. 


The Weston School for Girls. 7°?) 

the school is to fit girls for life rather than for exami- 

nations. It is different, better. and worth investigating. 

Mrs. Elisabeth Mathews-Richardson, A. B., ~» Principal. 

Rev. 8. 8. Mathews, D. D., Dean and Treas’ 

BosToON, MASSACHUSETTS. 88d year begins Sept. 28. 
SCHOOL OF THE 


MUSEUM OF FINE oral 





ctor. e and Cum- 
mings Foret; n Scholarships, Helen Ham jen, Seranee, 
} ey =e ree Se ofarebive. aripes . oney 
epartment. For cir erms 

address the Manager, ALICE ¥. BROOKS. 











COURSES OF STUDY: 


GENERAL COMMERCIAL COURSE. 
SECRETARIAL COURSE. 
STENOGRAPHIC COURSE. 
CIVIL SERVICE COURSE. 
SPECIAL COURSE. 























possible requisite for 
progress, with cheerfu 
surroundings, is aff 
Persons who cannot call for personal inter- 
view ont have printed information of terms 
and conditions of admission by mail. Address, 
SECRETARY, BRYANT & STRATTON SCHOOL, 
334 Boylston Boston. 


nal safety, 
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Kimball “Union Academy, 
MERIDEN, N. H. 

Endowed Christian School for young men and 
women. Quiet country village offers exceptional 
advantages for stud tion elevated and 
-* of character and —— 
- Academic and Classica 

tes low with liberal offers of self- help tc to 
worthy students. Catalogue. 


CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Principal. 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and’ efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $250 per year. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 














He found it, and, just | military se 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


Andover, N.H. Inthe New Hampshire mountains. Co- 
educational. Prepares for college or business. New Gym- 
a ee Small endowment. Entire —. Under Uni- 

ices. For p address T. P. PARR, Principal. 


Bliss Electrical Schoo! EN 








denrien. Siztoonth Bd. Send forCatalogue. 


THE COLBY ACADEMY, ©" 249° 


In the beautiful New Hampshire Hills. Altitude 1 
feet. pirong Soules. College certificate. Prepares for 
tech is or business, G nasium. Athi 


nical ym) 
field. Attractive school life d. Ev 
$172. 55th year. Address ©. Wellman, A.B. Principal, 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


Wilbraham, jiaee. Special trai for college and 
business. Art, Gymsestem, A letic fleld. Ask 
about ‘seif-help scholarships. © WN. Melden, Ph.D., 


ROCKLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 


“ Education is costly, but ee is more , ee ¥e 
Ours is a high-grade school with moderate ra 

hool, because we believe that is the an tt 

tem for complementing ney, 


atthecritical time, for: sree 

















obedience a habit, for com 
ling orderlin 4, i Sovels 
ing backbone 





p— Bn ag . io Instructors, 
etc. 15 states represented. 
Paul Weston French, A. M., West Lebanon, N. H. 








| Tabor Academy 


Marion, Mass. 


A modern endowed school, with the best 
features of the old New Engiand Academy. 

Boys and girls over twelve years of age 
admitted, if ready for the usual high-school 
course. 
Beautiful location on the shore of Buzzards 
Bay. Excellent Equipment. Annual) ¢x- 
penses less than $325. For descriptive 
phiet, sendto N. C. HAMBLIN, Princip 














MAIN BUILDING. 


For Young Men and Women. 


Faculty of fifteen trained specialists. Thorough 
training for college or business life. Music, Art, 
Elocution. Beautifully located amid the foot-hills 
of the White Mountains, the school has all the 
natural advantages of high elevation, pure air and 
water. New $30,000 gymnasium contains shower 
baths and baseball cage. Separate dormitories. 
By reason of an endowment the terms are only $200. 
For Catalogue and booklet of views, address, 
GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A. M., Principal, Tilton, N. H. 
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Wellesley Hills Mass. 


Characterized by Strength of Teachers. 
The many considerations of a boy’s life at 
school form the text of a pamphlet that has 
been written about this school. Though it 
may not influence a selection in favor of this 
school, it will be sone with interest by all who 
are impressed with the equipment and meth- 
ods that are oe for a thoroughly modern 


This pamppict. which has been prepared 
with care and illustrated with numerous pho- 
tographie reproductions, describes both by 
word and picture many ae of the school 
life as well as the advan natural beaut. 
| wT aperess of t +4 school’ Sgerround. 
ings. nt without charge on request by postal 
card or otherwise. Please address, “a 


Dr. I. K. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hali, 
Wellesiey Hills, Mass. 











Law. Medicine. 


pullding is equip 


an ~~ Bee 01 sehoo! so arranged a 
udent for the practical work of “the ‘several p 
}- —l-— for research work. In all se 


yy gymnasium, swim: 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
College of Liberal Arts. 


The College of Liberal Arts now occupies its new building, next to the Boston Public Library. Here 
the students enjoy the paventages of a modern college course —neer an unusually strong faculty. The 
ming pool, and all the accessories for college athletics. 
nd located that they not gaily, tone teach the theory, but prepare 

uate 


rofessi 
hools the tuition is moderate. Address, 
W. E. HUNTINCTON, President, 688 Boylston 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Theology. Graduate Department. 


ions. The School offers exceptional 











out the entire course. Departments: 





Nerwich University, 
A man's college with military discipline, instruction and practice through- 
Arts, Sciences, Engineering. 
For Full Information Address the Secretary. 





Northfield, 
Vermont. 



























For Young Men and 
Young Women. 


Located among the hills of 
Northern Central Massa- 
chusetts. 1,100 feet above 
sea-level. Two hours’ 
ride from Boston. 

Modern Buildings. Sev- 
eral Courses of Study. 
Strong Music Depart- 
ments. Well-equipped 
Laboratories. Large Gym- 
nasium. Athletic Field. 
Certificate Admits to Lead- 
ing Colleges. 

$250 pays all necessary 
expenses for board, room, 
tuition, etc. 
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Catalogue sent on request. 
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sae FLAT a familiar sound 
Daal those two words have, 
=== even after the lapse of 
thirty years! Molly’s baby! 
What trouble, too, and what 
grief went with them for us 
at the old Maine homestead; 
what weary nights of worry 
and what expense, although the 
money part was little compared 
with the anguish! Generally 
speaking, it is to the family in the 
same house that a baby causes 
sleepless nights ; but in this strange 
case of ours the baby was a thou- 
sand miles away, in an unknown 
Eskimo family, far up in Hudson 
Bay, at the ‘“‘Jaws’’ of the Great 
Whale River, if anybody knew 
where that was! 

It came about in this wise. 
Cousin Molly Totherly was an 
orphan, and had come to live 
with us in 1868. At the age of 
seventeen she had inherited from 
her grandfather, ‘‘Unele Dresser,”’ 
as we called him, what was then 
considered in Maine a handsome 
bit of property in timber lands, 
worth twenty-five or thirty thou- 
sand dollars. There had been an 
ill-natured contest, however, on 
the part of other would-be heirs, 
to get possession of the estate. 

Ever after she was thirteen 
years old Molly had taken care 
of her grandfather; and as she 
was the only relative who showed 
him real affection, he had be- 
queathed her what he had. 

Trouble followed fast, however, 
upon the reading of the will, even 
on the afternoon of the funeral; 
and Molly had taken refuge with 
us from the wrath of the old 
man’s brothers and other relatives. 
Our family was drawn into the 
altercation, and there were many 
disagreeable scenes before the mat- 
ter was finally settled—in Molly’s 
favor. 

Afterward she made the old farm 
her home most of the time for 
several years, while she was 
attending school at one of our 
Maine academies. All of us grew 
very fond of her. 

Molly, indeed, was a girl of fine 
character. She was tall, strong, gray-eyed and 
auburn-haired. She was not handsome—at least, 
not at first sight; but she had what was better 
than beauty, a sunny temper and a genial, merry 
disposition. The longer one knew her, the 
handsomer she grew. It was the fine mind and 
splendid good temper of the girl. 

Moreover, she was a girl of such good sense 


that even the old squire and grandmother valued | scott, came back home through the strait the | for his gun. 
But Molly and her | 


her advice. She always seemed to know the 
right thing to do. 

Shortly before she graduated at the academy, 
about the time she was twenty-one, Molly formed 
a romantic attachment for the captain of a 
whaling-vessel that made voyages from San 
Francisco to the arctic. 
—Capt. Herbert Linscott. 


They were married at the old farm on Christmas 
day; and the following spring—that of 1871— 
Molly accompanied her husband on his voyage 
to the north. 

That was the season of the great disaster to 
the Pacific whaling fleet. Captain Linscott’s 
bark, along with more than thirty other whalers, 


was caught and crushed in the arctic ice. The | 
crews of all of them, some twelve hundred per- 


sons, escaped with difficulty, and got home only 
after terrible hardships. Molly’s own experience 
Was a strangely perilous and interesting one. 

Captain Linseott had lost every dollar that 
he possessed with his vessel and its equipment. 
he outlook, too, for further whaling in the 
Pacitie aretie was especially dark. But he had 
a brother who for some years had been making 
voyages from New Bedford or Provincetown 
to the North Atlantic and round into Hudson 
Bay, for cargoes of oil from the ‘‘bottlenose 
Whale’ and ‘‘white whale,” then taken up 
there in great numbers. 
al lhis brother, Capt. George Linscott, offered 
iim a partnership if he would join with him 
in the purchase of a larger vessel; and he and 
Molly came East to embark in this new venture. 
‘o supply the funds for it, Molly was obliged 
to sell almost all her timber lands, 

The old squire and all of us advised her 
Strongly against this. Molly’s loyalty to her 
husband, however, was of the unquestioning 






His name was Linscott | 
He was a native | 
of Portland, Maine, and a young man of fine | 
personal appearance, hearty and good-natured. | 


MOLLYS BABY 


In Five Chapters + Chapter 





DRAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER 


By C-A‘STEPHENS 0A3\f 
, =a TC a. 


One 


F —j 





“I'LL GO IF YOU THINK IT BEST, SIR.” 


| kind; she could not be induced even to hesitate, | 


| and practically everything she possessed went 
| into that new whaling-brig. 


On April 13, 1872, they sailed for the North | 
| Atlantic, and made the perilous voyage through 
|the ice-fields of Hudson Strait, into the great 


inland bay of that name. 


Their new brig, christened the Molly Lin- | climbed on the roof and made a hole through it | 


following season, oil-laden. 

husband had remained at this place, called the 
| Jaws of the Great Whale River, to protect their 
| try-works and other property there. She sent 
| a long, affectionate letter, however, with numer- 
| ous kind messages to us all; and she described 
with quaint humor their life up there among 
the ‘‘Huskies,’’ or Eskimos. 

They lived, she wrote, in an old stone house 
with very thick walls, which Captain Linscott 
had reroofed and otherwise repaired. Near 
the Jaws they had established try-works for 
reducing whale blubber to oil, for shipment. 
| She did not expect to ‘‘come south’’ to visit us 

until the following year. But the most impor- 
tant news was that she had a little daughter, 
named Ruth Mary, after grandmother. 


that Molly ever wrote, and, indeed, the last 
certain intelligence which we received of her. 


The brig sailed on its return voyage the follow- 


| ing spring, but was wrecked off Cape Chidley, 
land carried out to sea in the ice-fields. Capt. 
| George Linscott and five of the crew of eight 
| sailors perished. So far as is known, none of 
| the crew reached the little store and dwelling 
| round in the bay. 
| At the old farm, however, we heard nothing 
of this till months afterward, and we looked for 
Molly in August. But the autumn passed with 
no tidings from her, and winter came on. 
At that time the old squire had an interest in 
certain Canadian lumbering operations, the care 
|of which took him to Montreal several times 
that winter; and on one of these trips, in 
| January, he heard a most distressing rumor, 
which had been brought southward by a cowreur 
| de bois from the fur company’s posts on the 
bay. An American trader and his wife, named 
Lindshott, so the account had it, had been 
murdered by the natives at the Whale River. 





That long, interesting letter was the last one ! 


Lindshott was living there with his wife; and 
the natives had shot him at the door of his 
house one evening. 

All that night and throughout the entire next 
day his besieged wife had defended herself and 
her baby with desperate heroism, but she was 
finally killed by one of the assailants, who 


They were about to kill the baby, 
but one of the Husky women snatched it up and 
ran with it to her hut; and this man’s account 
was to the effect that the child was alive. 

There could be but little doubt that the 
‘*Lindshotts’’ were Molly and her husband. 

The old squire came home with a sad face, 
for Molly had been a favorite with him, as 
with all the rest of us. That was a night of 
grief at the old farmhouse. 

We tried to keep the worst details of it from 
grandmother’s ears, but she soon found out about 
it, and cried much of the time for a week. And 
so did Theodora and Ellen. To think that our 
cheery, great-hearted Molly had perished in 
that shocking, heartrending manner was too 
terrible to be borne, 

Yet as we thought it over, it was the fate of 
that baby, left up there in the north, mother- 
less, among those squalid creatures, that most 
touched our hearts. 

As grandmother reckoned, from what Molly 
had written in her letter, the baby must be 


about fifteen months old—a little girl; and it | 


had been named Ruth Mary, for grandmother 
and for its mother. 

‘*Tf they had only killed the poor little thing !’’ 
grandmother cried. ‘*Then we would know 
that it was at rest. But to think of that baby, 
Molly’s baby, our own flesh and blood, away 
off up there among those savage Huskies! Oh, 
I cannot bear it! I cannot bear it!’’ and she 
wept inconsolably. 

‘‘Why, if I were only young!’’ she exclaimed, 
starting up and walking to and fro in tremulous 
agitation. ‘‘If I were only young, I would go 
up there on foot, and I never would come back 
till I brought that baby !’’ 

Of course grandmother had but an indefinite 
idea of the distance and the intervening obstacles 
between Maine and Hudson Bay. It is six 
hundred miles, as the crow flies, from our old 






farm to the foot of the bay ; and 
although we were not then fully 
aware of it, the Jaws of the 
Whale River are more than three 
hundred miles farther up in 
the bleak north. Nine hundred 
miles are as nothing where there 
are railroads or steamships. 
But from the St. Lawrence, 
northward, the country was 
then, as, indeed, it is to-day, 
a well-nigh trackless wilderness. 
By water, too, the difficulties are 
equally great, or greater. No ves- 
sels ply regularly into Hudson 
Bay, and very few irregularly. 

It was at first believed possible 
to secure passage thither by going 
to England, and thence in one 
of the Hudson Bay Company’s 
annual supply-ships, sailing from 
London to its various forts and 
posts on this great inland sea. 
Application at the company’s 
office in Montreal, however, met 
with an evasive and discouraging 
answer. ‘The company was reluc- 
tant to furnish Americans with 
facilities for visiting that region. 
The old squire had looked into all 
this before he came home. 

At that baffling pass the matter 
stood for weeks. With every gust 
or swish of snow against the win- 
dows grandmother would glance 
up pitifully; and then we would 
all know that she was thinking of 
that poor baby, and how it might 
be suffering from cold and hunger. 

In truth, the misery it gave us 
can hardly be described in words. 
There are some things in life 
immeasurably worse than death. 
The certainty that the child was 
dead would have come as a blessed 
relief. Often we said to grand- 
mother that the baby must have 
died long before we had heard of 
it, and that it was useless for her 
to worry or take it so to heart. 
But for some reason she had a firm 
conviction that the child was alive. 

** And to think of her living and 
growing up there among those 
dirty, cruel Huskies !’’ she would 
cry. 

The old squire would sit with his 
brows painfully knit, but saying 
| nothing, for there was nothing hopeful to say ; 
and out at the stable, or about our work, Addison 
}and Halstead and I talked it over a hundred 
times, and discussed every scheme we could think 
lof for finding out if the baby was alive and 
transporting it home to Maine. A score of times 
we gave it up in despair. 

‘*That young one will have to stay there,’’ 
we would say, and drop the subject; but every 
meal at table the sight of grandmother’s face 
drove us to consider it again. In fact, we began 
| to fear for her health. 

**I don’t know but that it will kill her,’ 
Addison said to me, one day in April. 

**She doesn’t say so much about it now as 
she did at first,’’ I remarked. 

‘*But anybody can see she is thinking of it 
all the time,’’ Addison replied. ‘‘ She has 
turned grayer, too, and looks sort of feeble this 
spring.’’ 

Then we would go over the whole ground 
again, and sometimes discuss plans with the 
old squire for making a trip through the woods 
from Montreal to the bay. 
| At Montreal the old gentleman had learned 
that the fur company had a post, or ‘‘factory,’’ 
!at the mouth of Moose River, which flows into 
the southerly extension of Hudson Bay, known 
}as James Bay; and that at this factory it might 
be possible to hire a small sailing craft, called 
a shallop, for a trip up the ‘‘East Main,’’ or 
coast of the bay, to Great Whale River. 

By going to Buffalo by rail, one could take 
| passage by steamer to a place on the northwest 
shore of Lake Superior, known as Michipicoten, 
where Indians can be hired to conduct the trav- 
eller across the ‘‘divide’’ to certain small lakes 
and streams tributary to Moose River. Fifteen 
days’ journey by canoe down Moose River brings 
one to Moose Factory, on the bay. 

There were also three or four other routes 
or trails used by coureurs de bois, one by 
way of Quebec, Lake St. John and Rupert 

River; another via the Ottawa River and Lake 
Abittibi; and still another farther west via 
Winnipeg, Lac Seul and the great Albany 
River. 

Still another important item of information 
was learned at the Montreal office of the fur 
company. Money was of no use in all this 



























































































































great northland. To travel, hire Indians, or 
buy provisions, it was necessary to deposit one’s 
money with the fur company at Montreal, and 
take from there stamped letters of credit to any 
or all the company’s posts on the bay, directing 
the factors to supply the bearer with what he 
asked for, to the value of a certain sum, named 
in the letter. 

Addison was twenty-two years of age; and at 
this time he was studying at home, but keeping 
up with his class at one of our Maine colleges. 
It would be a disadvantage to him to set off on 
such a quest, and he would probably have to 
fall back a year at college on account of it. Yet 
he was the best fitted for it of any of us, being 
two years older than myself, stronger and more 
experienced in the ways of the world. Addison, 
in fact, was an unusually sagacious, cool-headed 
young man, self-reliant, and possessed of good 
judgment in most matters. If any one could 
make such a trip, he could, although none of 
us at the time had an adequate realization of 
the difficulties. 

Of the sincerity and good faith of the fur 
company’s agents at Montreal we were not 
wholly convinced, or whether they wished us 
success or not; but they appeared to be honor- 
able men, and were very courteous in all their 
communications. They even expressed sympa- 
thy in the object of our inquiries, but were 
otherwise non-committal in their opinions. 

It appeared that some of the Eskimos of the 
East Main had never been under the Hudson 
Bay Company’s control. They were a migra- 
tory folk, that came to trade at times with the 
posts, but were untrustworthy and sometimes 
treacherous. Robbery of their store had prob- 
ably been the motive leading to the murder of 
Captain Linsecott and Molly. 

It was one night about the middle of April, 
as I remember, that we had our last conversa- 
tion about making the trip. The old squire 
and Addison were in the sitting-room that eve- 
ning, figuring up the winter ‘‘cut’’ of lumber. 
Theodora and I were there, but grandmother 
and Ellen had gone to our nearest neighbors, 
the Edwardses, for a call, and Halstead was 
away from home that spring. 

‘*We need to hire three men on the farm this 
summer,’’ the old squire remarked. ‘‘Espe- 
cially,’’ he added, after a pause, ‘‘if we try to 
do anything about that child up there. Addison, 
what do you really think about that?’’ 

Theodora and I sat listening ; and I remember 
that Addison took what seemed a long time 
before he replied. 

“I'll go if you think it best, sir,’’? he said, 
at last, but in a more sober tone than we had 
ever heard him use before. ‘‘It means losing 
a year for me at college. I’m sorry for that. 
But that child left up there is a dreadful thing, 
and I will go if you all think it best. Of course 
I don’t know what I can do, but I will start, 
and I will find out, if possible, whether the 
baby is alive or not.’’ 

‘‘That will be something,’’ the old squire 
remarked, sadly. ‘‘ Just to know about it.’’ 

‘*But if it should be alive?’’ said Theodora. 

‘*Then I will try to get it from them and fetch 
it home with me,’’ replied Addison. ‘That 
will be the hard part, fetching a child of that 
age so far through such a wild country. Doad, 
I wish you could go with me.’’ 

“I will go! Indeed, I will!’’ Theodora ex- 
claimed, at once. 

‘‘O my dear girl,’”’ the old squire interposed, 
**you don’t know what you are saying! You 
have no idea what a trip to Hudson Bay 
means |’’ 

‘*No, Doad, you couldn’t go,’’ said Addison, 
soberly. ‘‘I only wish you could! 

‘*It will cost us a good deal, sir,’’ he con- 
tinued, turning to the old squire. ‘‘More than 
we think, perhaps.’’ 

“I know, I know!’’ said grandfather, un- 
easily. ‘‘That cannot be helped. I will go up 
to Montreal with you, and we will deposit a 
good sum with the fur company. You must 
have funds.’’ 

‘*When do you think I had better start, sir?’’ 

‘*The sooner the better. On all accounts, we 
want this trouble settled and off our minds.’’ 

‘IT can go day after to-morrow,’’ Addison 
said. 

**So be it,’’ replied the old squire, solemnly. 
‘*We can take the afternoon train and be in 
Montreal next morning.”’ 

**Oh, won’t grandmother be glad !’’ Theodora 
exclaimed. 

‘*T don’t believe we had better let her know,’”’ 
remarked Addison, after thinking a moment. 

‘*No,’’ the old squire said. ‘‘For she will 
begin worrying about you.’’ 

‘‘But I was thinking of the baby,’ said 
Addison. ‘‘Most likely it is dead. But even 
if it is alive, I might not be able to get it. Those 
Huskies may have gone away with it so far 
that I couldn’t find them. We have to think of 
all these things. Then, too, they might not 
want to give it up. Perhaps they wouldn’t 
part with it or sell it. They might even kill 
it if I tried to get it away from them.’’ 

“Oh, that would be dreadful!’’ Theodora 
exclaimed. ‘‘That would make poor grand- 
mother feel worse than ever.’’ 

‘So I think she had better not know that I 
have gone up there after it,’? Addison went on. 
‘*You can tell her, when grandfather comes 
home from Montreal without me, that I have 
been detained on business. And by and by, 


| Doad, you can explain to Ellen,’’ he added. 


such a state of mind about the child that we all 
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The fact was that grandmother had fallen into 


felt it necessary to be considerate with her. 

‘*How long do you suppose you will be gone, 
Ad?’’ Theodora asked, thoughtfully. 

‘*That is more than I can tell. Maybe six 
weeks, maybe two months. Perhaps longer.’’ 

‘Not less than two months, if you have to 
go far up Hudson Bay,’’ the old squire re- 
marked. ‘And the worst of it is that we prob- | 
ably shall not hear a word from you from the | 
time you leave Michipicoten till you come back 
home.’”’ 

‘*Ah, how anxious we shall be!’’ Theodora | 
exclaimed. 

‘Oh, don’t any of you worry about me!’’ 
said Addison. ‘‘I shall be all right.’? But of 
course we all knew that there were many grave 





So they set off for Montreal on Thursday of 
that week, April 18th. Addison made his 
preparations quietly. None of us said anything, 
and grandmother supposed at the time that they 
were merely making a business trip. 

The old squire deposited nineteen hundred 








and fifty dollars with the fur company, and 
the company’s agent gave Addison four letters 


of credit, good for a hundred pounds English | 


money each at any of their posts in British 
North America. 

The old squire returned on Saturday of that 
week, and a fortnight later a letter came from 
Addison, dated at Michipicoten. 

He was all right up to that point, and was 


| just setting off with two Indians and a canoe, 
| to go to ‘‘Moose Factory,’’ on James Bay—four 


hundred miles. 

And that was the last letter or message that 
| we had from him. The great northern wilder- 
ness swallowed him up and gave no token. 

By the middle of June we began to look for 
him ; and meanwhile grandmother had surmised 
where he had gone, as might have been fore- 
seen. 

June and ther July passed, and then August. 
It was an anxious summer. Not much was 
said about it by any of us; there was nothing 
to say. We simply waited, day after day. 

But September came and then October, and 
still no tidings from Addison. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE FOUR-O OCLOCK BAKE 
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IT WAS A SNUG FIT. 


Si was a fine August afternoon. The 
fog that had hung in the air through- 
=——— out the morning had cleared away, and 
now from a blue and perfect sky the sun shone 
forth, sending arrows of light through the mist- 
wet foliage of the great elms that guarded the 
Torbolton Home for Indigent Females, and 
flashing into a myriad rainbows the spray of 
the tiny fountain that played merrily on the 
green lawn beneath. 

‘“‘Hil Hi! Hi, there!’’ 

That was Betty Macdonald, a white cap on 
her red locks, and snowy apron tied neatly 
about her trim waist, dashing down the wide 
graveled path and frantically waving a freckled 
hand toward the approaching electric car. 

Behind her trailed a small procession of 
women, some elderly, some venerable, while 
still in the rear hovered Miss Timpkins, the 
matron of the home, shooing forward the com- 
pany as one might shoo a flock of hens, and 
murmuring, agitatedly : 

‘*We’ll lose that car! I know we shall!’ 
Then she called, shrilly, ‘‘Call again, Betty! 
Call louder!’ And thus adjured, Betty uttered 
another ear-splitting shriek : 

“Hi! Hi! Hi-i-i-i!’’ 

‘*Take your time! Take your time, ladies !’’ 
shouted the conductor from the platform. 

‘*What’s the place and who are they?’’ 
queried a tall young man on the back seat. 

“It’s our Old Ladies’ Home, and they’re 
the old ladies’? was the reply, and as the 
motor-man twisted the brake, the conductor 
sprang off and greeted them: 

“* Howdy -do! Howdy -do, ladies! Upsy 
daisy, grandma!’’ With one effort of his stal- 
wart arms he lifted little Mrs. Wells bodily to 
the running-board, in a trice had bundled the 
other women into the car, and climbing back 
and ringing the bell, remarked genially : 

‘**A splendid lot of old ladies, and I know 
every one of them by name and fame. There’s 
been the top of the town among them before 
now, and don’t you forget it! But,’’ scanning 
the party more closely, ‘‘where’s Mrs. Dodd?’’ 

He stepped along to the matron’s side, de- 
manding, ‘‘Where’s Mrs. Dodd? Don’t like to 
see her left out !’’ 

“Oh, she wasn’t left out,’’ responded Miss 
Timpkins. ‘‘She just wouldn’t come!’’ And 
being engrossed in the distribution of nickels to | 
her charges, that each might enjoy the pleasure | 





of paying her own fare, she said no more until 
after the conductor had returned from his round. 
Then she went on: 

“These new electrics are so much higher 
than the old horse-cars that she lames her knees 
frightfully every time she rides on them. 
Didn’t get down to meals for three days after 
her last trip! And when I invited her this 
noon—we’re all going down to Ageram Point 
to the four-o’clock bake—she said, ‘No!’ She 
knew when she was licked! And she’d stay 
home and keep house with Betty Macdonald 
and the cook ! 

‘*But,’’ opening her capacious hold-all and 
displaying a shining tin can, ‘‘we’re doing our 
best for her. I’m taking this to bring some 
chowder in, and Mrs. Wells—she’s Mrs. Dodd’s 
roommate, you know—has brown paper and 
string in her pocket for clam cakes. Mrs. Dodd 
loves clam cakes !’” 

The conductor shook his head. ‘‘Good’s 
far’s it goes,’? he admitted. ‘‘But I expect 
the old lady would like a whole clam dinner 
and all the fixin’s !’’ 

He made his way back to the platform, and 
glaring at a pair of prancing bays and a glitter- 
ing victoria just passing, he grumbled, ‘‘ Pesky 
shame! Folks exercising fat, lazy horses before 
empty carriages, and nice old ladies sitting at 
home just pining to get somewhere !’’ 

‘*What’s the matter?’’ asked the tall young 
man, with interest. 

‘*They’re going to Ageram Point to the four- 
o’clock bake,’’ answered the conductor, *‘but 
Mrs. Dodd wouldn’t come, and I tell you, I 
miss her! Miss Timpkins thinks she knows why 
Mrs. Dodd wouldn’t come, but I know. You 
see, the old lady’s pretty sizable, and last time 
she rode with me I had a tough job getting her 
aboard. But I did it, and she was all comfort- 
ably settled when a critter sitting right where 
you’re sitting now winked and grinned at me 
and said, ‘Say! I don’t have to go to no circus 
to see a baby elephant!’ I knew Mrs. Dodd 
heard him, for she colored up red’s a beet, and 
I snapped him up, ‘Naw! And I don’t have 
to go to no circus to see a jackass!’ Mrs. Dodd 
was mighty grateful, and pressed my hand 
good when I got her out. Hurt feelings is a 
sight worse than hurt knees.”” Then, with a 
softening of his tone, he added, ‘‘I like old 
ladies. My grandma brought me up.’’ 

“So did mine!’’ averred the young man. 
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‘‘Well,’’ rising to his feet, ‘‘here’s where | 
leave you.”’ 

Half an hour later Mrs. Serena Dodd, rock - 
ing to and fro beside the window in her room 
at the Torbolton Home for Indigent Females, 
was startled by the appearance of Betty Mac- 
donald at her door, announcing: 

‘*A visitor for you, ma’am.’’ 

Mrs. Dodd dropped the fan that she had been 
resignedly plying. ‘‘A visitor !’’ she exclaimed. 
‘*A visitor! Why, ’tain’t visiting-day !’’ 

‘*‘Sure not !’’ agreed Betty, amiably. ‘‘That’s 
what I told him. But he —’’ 

“A him! A hel!’ repeated Mrs. Dodd, 
vaguely. 

**Yes, ma’am!’’ said Betty, with decision. 
‘*A him! A he! With gray eyes and a clean 
shaven chin with a dimple in it. A _ lovely, 
young fellow! And when I told him ’twa’n’( 
visiting-day, said he, ‘I can’t help that. I’n 
from out of town, and must see Mrs. Dodd.’ ’”’ 

‘*Well,” said Mrs. Dodd, glancing at th: 
mirror, ‘‘it’s lucky I put on my purple foulard 
even if I did stay to home. But my breast 
pin’s on crooked. You straighten it before you 
let him up.”’ 

Meanwhile Miss Timpkins and her little 
band had sailed happily down the bay, landed! 
at Ageram Point, and were trudging up th 
wharf to where rosy, rotund Colonel Pepperlee, 
the proprietor of the Point, was roaring: 

‘‘Right this way! Right this way! Bes‘ 
bake on the bay! Only fifty cents a plate, I 
say ? 

He halted in his ‘‘patter’’ as the group ci 
women paused before him, and muttered, ‘‘Ninc 
old ladies in bunnits and a middling young onc 
in hat and feathers. Now, then, Pepperlee, 
tact, tact !’’ 

He smiled ingratiatingly, his white teeth 
gleaming, and swept off his low-crowned slouch- 
hat in a profound bow to the matron. 

**Is this Miss Timpkins and her ladies from 
Torbolton?’’ 

“*Why, ye-es,” hesitated Miss Timpkins, 
**but a 

The colonel broke in, hurriedly. 

**Pleased to meet you, ma’am,”’ he said. 
**Your bake won’t be ready for quite a spell 
yet, and my advice is for you all to go right 
over to the piazza and sit tight and take it easy. 
Don’t worry about anything. I’ll keep my eye 
on you and let you know when the dinner's 
served. No, no,’? as Miss Timpkins produced 
her purse, ‘*we’ll arrange that later.’’ 

And with another bow, he restored his hat to 
his head and resumed his rhythmic harangue. 

‘“‘My, but ain’t he curchus!’’ gurgled little 
Mrs. Wells, trotting beside the matron toward 
the spot indicated by Colonel Pepperlee. 

‘‘He’s courteous enough,’’ assented Miss 
Timpkins, warily, ‘‘but how on earth did he 
know us?’’ 

Miss Sally Sloane bridled. ‘‘Well, now, we 
ain’t quite so no-account as all that!’’ she 
commented. ‘‘There’s more know us,’’ com- 
placently, ‘‘than we know. We’re public 
characters, Miss Timpkins!’’ And pluming 
themselves on this solution of the riddle, the 
company waited patiently during the next three- 
quarters of an hour. 

At last there was wafted to their nostrils the 
mingled aroma of steaming rock weed and clams, 
and Mrs. Wells sniffed exultantly. 

“The bake’s open!’’ she piped. 
it! Ain’t it delicious?’’ 

With one accord the ten women started for 
the big dining-hall with its long, bare trestle- 
boards flanked on both sides by rows of round, 
unpainted wooden‘stools; but they were inter- 
cepted by Colonel Pepperlee, more smiling, 
more ‘‘curchus’’ than ever. 

‘‘Not there! Not there! This way, if you 
please’? And the women, bewildered but docile 
to the voice of man, followed the colonel through 
an adjacent door. 

They were in a private dining-room. Before 
them was a table spread with a table-cloth, 
linen table-cloth, as was later established by 
Miss Sally Sloane’s rubbing a fold of the 
material betwixt thumb and forefinger. Wit! 
napkins! Real napkins, not squares of pink, 
green and yellow tissue-paper, as in the public 
hall, scalloped along their edges it is true, but 
nevertheless, only tissue-paper. Real chairs, 
too! Chairs with cane seats and good hig! 
backs, in one of which Miss Sally Sloane 
promptly deposited her plump person, breat!i- 
ing gratefully : 

‘**Praise be! I’d rather have half a dinn 
with a whole back than a whole one wit! 
none !’’ 

But the others held aloof, little Mrs. We! 
clutching at .the matron’s arm and warning 1 
excitedly: ‘‘This ain’t any fifty-cent dinne 
Miss Timpkins! It’s a seventy -fiver! ™ 
nephew, Peter Rawdon —’’ and Miss Timpki!’- 
spoke hastily : 

“*Tt must be a mistake, sir! I can’t pay — 

‘You don’t pay a penny,’’ reassured th 
colonel. ‘‘Nota penny! It’s a treat!’’ 

Miss Timpkins gasped. Mrs. Wells gaspe:! 
They all gasped. 

But Mrs. Wells was the first to recover |} 
speech, and exclaimed, ‘‘A treat! A treat! 1) 
you hear, ladies? Colonel Pepperlee’s treati 
us!’? and beaming joyously upon the colon 
she bobbed a courtesy. 

“Thank you, colonel! Thank you kindly 

‘*Not at all! Not at all!’ said the propriet 
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his rosy face quite pale with consternation. 
“«*Twa’n’t me. "Twas an order from the city. 
A telephone order.”’ 

A chug and a whir outside interrupted the 
colonel; he almost ran to the door. There was 
an anxious question, a satisfactory reply, and 
the next instant he ushered in a tall young 
man, a young man with pleasant gray eyes and 
a clean-shaven, dimpled chin, escorting an old 
lady in a purple foulard gown, a black chip 
bonnet trimmed with violets, and a lace veil 
swinging jauntily over one shoulder, a ponder- 
ous old lady with curly white hair and spark- 
ling black eyes and a countenance aglow with 
happiness and heat. 

‘“‘Why-ee! It’s Serena!’’ cried Mrs. Wells. 
‘‘Serena Dodd! How come you here?’’ 

“In an automobile!’’ affirmed Mrs. Dodd, 
rapturously. ‘‘In an automobile! A lovely 
low one! I slid into it slick’s a whistle! ’T was 
him,’’ nodding toward her companion, ‘‘brought 
me. We flew like Old Nick was chasing us, 
and I wa’n’t scared a mite.’’ 

She surveyed the table joyously. ‘‘My suzzy 
me! Ain’t it elegant? Cowcumbers and cracked 
ice, Bermudy onions and celery, plum brown 
bread and white biscuit! Ah-h-h-h!’’ Mrs. 
Dodd would have smacked her lips had it been 
quite ladylike. 

‘‘And it’s all my party! He said so. Set 
you down, ladies, and make yourselves to home,”’ 
hospitably. ‘‘Leastwise,’’ with a glance at 
Miss Sally Sloane, ‘‘those of you as ain’t done it 
already! Samanthy Wells, you quickstep it right 
over here. Miss Timpkins, you look: out for 
Mrs. Prendergast. She’s new and she’s bashful, 
and won’t get a mouthful ’less you ’tend to 
her. Now, now, now!’’ severely, perceiving 
that the matron was about to speak. ‘‘This 
ain’t any time for probing into things. I want 
my dinner.’’ 

Then the waiters swarmed in, and it was hot 
clams here and hot clams there, and more hot 
clams. There was a clatter of dishes and a 
hubbub of tongues, and presently Mrs. Dodd’s 


astonished accents soared high above the din as | 


she gazed dismayed at the young man beside her : 

‘You poor lamb! Where were you raised? 
Massy sakes! You don’t eat clams with a fork! 
Just you watch me. You open the shell, so. 
You pull out the clam, so. You dip it into 
melted butter, so. And you bite it off, so. Now 
you try.’’ 

And beneath the sympathetic contemplation 
of eleven pairs of eyes her pupil endeavored to 
show that he had acquired the art. 

There were chowder and lobsters and clam 
fritters and broiled bluefish and fried tautog, 
green corn, watermelon, Indian pudding and 
whipped cream, pineapple sherbet and little 
frosted cakes. 

“To think, oh, to think,’’ sighed Miss Sally 
Sloane, ‘‘of having money enough to pay for a 
feast like this !’’ 

She carefully polished her sherbet saucer with 
a scrap of one of the little frosted cakes of 
which she had eaten a greater number than 
she would have wished to count. Then, peer- 
ing over her glasses at the long expartse of table, 
she whispered to her right-hand neighbor a 
triumphant, ‘‘We’ve eat every speck of the 
sherbet, but,’’ disappointedly, ‘‘there’s a round 
dozen of those darling cakes left yet!’’ 

Mrs. Dodd, too, had been eying the table. 
“‘Samanthy Wells!’’ she cried. ‘‘Your ma and 
mine taught us always to remember the absent. 
Where’s that brown paper and string you were 
so brash about ?’’ 

The boom of the sunset gun floated over the 
water. Chairs scraped back and all trooped | 
out to the veranda to find, beside the car that 
had whisked Mrs. Dodd and the unknown | 


down from the city, Colonel Pepperlee’s own | on them, and unsmoked reénforcements came | tool and knocked off some knobs, which, by their | mad hyena. 
| claw-worn surfaces, gave evidence of having | violent grizzly might likewise forget herself, I 
They were little black rascals of the wild 


huge touring-car and the colonel himself to 
drive it. Yes, indeed! It was a snug fit, but 
would you not be willing to be packed in like a 
sardine if you had never had an automobile 
ride in your life before and never expected to 
again ? 

The horns tooted gloriously, the two cars sped 
along the boulevard, dived through the east 
entrance to the park, whirled about the lakes, 
and popping out of the west entrance, raced 
down the avenue, and crossing the lower bridge, 
puffed up Fort Hill to where Betty Macdonald 
was waiting at the gate. 

“Betty! Betty !’’ hailed Mrs. Dodd, and as 
the girl put up her hand to assist the old lady 
to alight, there was thrust into it a brown 
paper bag tied about with hempen string and 
bulging richly with a round dozen of frosted 
cakes. The absent had been remembered. 

A moment later Mrs. Dodd was toiling up 
the path upon Betty’s supporting arm, while 
Miss Timpkins, balancing herself, one foot on 
Sea and one on land, that is to say, one foot on 
the motor-car step and the other on the con- 
crete, and staring after the other car that had 
just disappeared about the corner, ejaculated in 
dismay : 

“*Why, he’s gone! 
who is he?’? 

But panting Mrs. Dodd had no breath with 
which to answer, and it was not until seated 
in her rocking-chair, her bonnet and veil off, a 
hassock beneath her feet and a glass of good 
cold water disposed of, that she rejoined, com- 
posedly : 

Don’ t know. Never asked him.’’ 
Don’t know! You never asked him!’ The 


Mrs. Dodd, Mrs. Dodd, 











matron stood aghast. 
knowing his name !’’ 

“Yes, I did!’’ retorted Mrs. Dodd. ‘‘He 
came here and said he’d seen you on the car 
and had come to take me to the bake. That 


R. H. is one of the most successful 
mining men in California. It seems odd 
to some that a man of his wealth and 
influence should look back to the poverty and 
hardships of a prospector’s life and say, some- 
times a little wistfully, ‘“Those were good old 
days.’’ 

Like most men who have long roamed the 
mountains and deserts, he is an extremely inter- 
esting talker. Some years ago, when he came 
to visit a son who was a classmate of mine at 
Stanford University, I had the pleasure of 
meeting him. The following is his account of 
an experience with bees and bears. 





I have what is sometimes called a ‘‘sweet 
tooth.’’ . About my only extravagance is to buy 
a dime’s worth of chocolates occasionally, and 
eat them at, one sitting. This fondness for 
sweets once made a bear family and a colony 
of bees and me a great deal of trouble. 


County I ran out of sugar. 
had lived several weeks on the plainest of camp 
fare minus sweetening, I discovered a bee cave | 
in a cafion wall that overhangs Pitt River. 

I at once lost all interest in mining, and hurry- 
ing to my camp, worked all afternoon and 
evening on a bee-smoker. The finished product 
was crude to look at; but when I considered 
| that it was made of a rubber-boot top, a piece 
| of ‘*whang leather,’? a couple of shakes, and 
an oyster-can with a hole in the bottom, and, 
moreover, that it worked perfectly, I was very 
well satisfied. 

Some people sulphur bees, thus destroying 
every member of a colony to get their store; 
but I had learned from an old apiarist that by 
means of a bee-smoker loaded with burning 
cloth, one could render them too stupid to sting 
without doing them injury. 

Early the next morning I set out after 
honey. The cave opened about ten feet 
from the top of the cliff. A stout juniper- 
tree afforded safe anchorage for my rope, 
and made my descent an easy matter. The 
aperture, which was large enough to 
admit me in a_ half-upright 
position, went back into the 
cliff about five feet, to a couple 
of fissures. These fissures varied 
from a foot to a foot and a 
half in width, and must have 
contained tons of honey, being 
hung full of comb, and judging 
from the humming that ensued 
from the bowels of the cliff, of 
great depth. 

So far things had worked 
out so well that I already saw 
myself returning to camp with 
la couple of water-buckets full 
of honey. Then the tide turned. 
When I began pumping smoke 
into one fissure, the bees came 
boiling out of the other. 





from the inner recesses of the first fissure. 


variety ; and to save myself from being smoth- 
ered by their swarming on my veil, I turned 
the bellows upon myself, held my breath till I 
could get out of the tunnel, then climbed my 
rope. 

I popped up over the edge of the cliff, and 
found myself confronted by a big she grizzly. 


We were both greatly surprised. 

Heretofore my experience with bears had been 
limited to an occasional glimpse of one clawing 
up the earth in frantic haste to escape the scent 
and sound of man. There were a dozen bees 
under my veil, as many more were burrowing 
in my hair, and I awaited the bear’s plunge 
for the brush with some impatience. Then a fat, 
saucy cub came rollicking out from the brush, 
and the mother, with the stern glint of maternal 
duty in her eye, made a lunge forward. 

I retired. I went back to the unfriendly bees. 
The smoker was lying where I had let it fall, 


oyster-can emitted smoke in volumes. The bees 
became the central fact now. I forgot that there 
were such things as bears. 

I might have died in that cave had I not kept 
my wits about me. But before the bees became 
too thick, I thought to wrap my coat about my 
head and throw myself on the floor. I lay 
there, working the bellows for all it was worth, 
until 1 nearly smothered. When I could stand 
it no longer, I ventured to uncover my head, 
and was rejoiced to find that the bees were 








“You went without even | 
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When I was working a prospect in Shasta | 
One day, after I} 


| tions belligerently. 
Evidently she had just emerged from the brush. | 
| twitched convulsively under the shifting strain 


|bar, and with this 
| approach with a slippery coat of crushed honey- 


and I grabbed it up and worked the shake | 


handles back and forth until the punctured | 
| by the sight and smell of the sweets, hurried 


pretty well ‘‘under the influence,’’ and that | 





was recommend enough for me, and I went. 
My, O my!” ecstatically. ‘‘Didn’t we have a 
bee-yutiful time? He was a terrible nice young 
fellow, but I couldn’t tell you who he was any 
more’n the man in the moon.’’ 

















cliff, I became quite sure that she could enter 
the cave on a trot. It was a trying moment for 
me. I noticed, as I tore off the sticky swab rag 
from the end of the crowbar, that my fingers 
were all in a flutter. This passed in a few 
seconds, though. I awaited the approach of 
the bear, bar in hand, with a considerable degree 
of steadiness, but with little stomach for a 


| hand-to-hand fight with a grizzly on the face of 


that precipice. 

Apparently the bear did not approve of the 
place as a site for a battle-field, either; for just 
at this time, to my great relief, she halted, and 
seemed in more than half a mind to back out. 
After a few moments she began moving forward 


| again, although more slowly and warily. 


there was a little stream of good air at the bottom 
of the cave. The moment I got my breath, I 
reloaded my magazine with rags and pumped 
smoke into both of those fissures until the 
wrathful hum of the occupants became a low, 
drowsy murmur. 

Then I went to the entrance of the cave, 
cleared my lungs of burnt-rag fumes, and recon- 
noitered the bear family. Fortunate it was that | 
with me bee stings cause little or no swelling, 
or I should have had no eyesight for reconnoi- 
tering. 

There was no trouble in locating the bears. 
The old grizzly was peering over the edge of 
the cliff, about fifteen feet from the juniper-tree 
to which I had tied my rope. Apparently she 
was planning a descent upon me, but did not 
like the looks of the smoke pouring out of the 
mouth of my retreat. The cub was sitting near 
by, staring solemnly down into the chasm. 

I now noticed for the first time that just below 
Mother Bruin there were some irregularities 
running along the slanting face of the cliff, 





which gave evidence of having been used by 
bears as footholds in gaining access to the cavern. 
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AND FOUND MYSELF 
CONFRONTED BY A 
BIG SHE GRIZZLY 





aided generations of bears in entering the bees’ 
storehouse. By hanging on to my rope with | 
one hand and using the bar as a club, I managed | 
to clear the cliff of projections for a distance of 
six feet from the mouth of the cave. 

While I was doing this, Mother Bruin stalked 
back and forth just above me, eying my opera- 
The little fellow interested 
himself with the movements of the rope as it 


of my weight, whereupon his wise mother re- 
moved him from possible harm by a rough clout 
over the head that rolled him over and over, 
and made him whimper mournfully. The cub 
was a comical mixture of gravity and mischief, 
and I took a liking to him from the first. 

As a finishing touch in making dangerous the 
trail of the bears, I improvised a swab by tying 
one of the smudge rags to the end of my crow- 
implement smeared the 





comb. I thought this quite a stroke of genius, | 
and was regarding my work with a grin of sat- 
isfaction, when the bear, obviously drawn on 


to the end of the trail and began to descend. 

My face straightened out with a jerk. Like 
many a complacent theorist before me, I found 
myself filled with alarm at the prospect of my 
scheme being subjected to a practical test. I 
suddenly remembered that I knew little as to 
the clinging capacities of the bear family, and 
was not at all sure that the grizzly could not 
reach me. 

A moment later, when I saw the nimbleness 
with which she advanced along the face of the 


lat the top of the cliff. 





She was seemingly drawn on quite as much 
by the sight and smell of the honey as by 
the desire to exterminate me. Reaching the 
‘‘greased’’ approach, she stopped and began 
lapping greedily at the crushed honeycomb. 
She enjoyed the honey, that was evident; but 
my presence at the feast annoyed her, and she 


| Showed her displeasure by skinning her teeth 


and shooting me baleful glances. The slipperi- 
ness of the approach now appeared still more 
like a bait-line, and although nearly rigid with 
nervous tension, I began to feel a little foolish. 

But in a few minutes it came out that, after 
all, the laugh was on the bear. She became 
very busy and worried in a search for a knob 
on which to rest her forefoot, and a little later 
decided that she dared advance no farther. 
After polishing the cliff as far as the end of 
her tongue would reach, she stood shifting from 
one foot to another, a very sour-visaged, dis- 
gruntled grizzly. I could have laughed her to 
scorn, but decided to postpone this until I was 
safe within the four walls of my cabin. 

All this time the cub had been squatting above 


| us, watching his mother lapping honey, his 


jowls dripping saliva, I 
have a sweet tooth my- 
self, and holding nothing 
against the youngster for 
being the son of such a 
cross-grained brute of a 
parent, I tossed him up 
three slabs of honey- 
comb, each about the size 
of a home-made pump- 
kin pie. 

A little later his joy- 
ful, honey-smeared 
countenance reappeared 
over the cliff. But this 
time he found me busy. 
I was working out a 
deep design against his 
mother. 

Below the sharply 
slanting cliff, along 
which the bears for generations had worked 
their way to the cave, the cliff cut inward, 
leaving a sheer descent of nearly a hundred 
feet into one of the tank-like pools of Pitt 
River. 

With dark intentions against Mother 
Bruin’s footing, I tossed her a piece of 
honeycomb, as I thought, well beyond her 
reach. But instead of making a headlong 
dive for it, as I had hoped, she carefully 
readjusted her footing, and reaching far over 
with her paw, hooked in the dainty morsel, 
and devoured it with great gusto. I threw 
her another piece somewhat farther from 
her, but this, she decided, after several 
cautious trials, was not worth the candle. 

It was one of the pranks of my thought- 
less boyhood to poke old Tige’s bone with a 
long stick, and laugh to see the faithful, 


I turned the bellows | I had a light crowbar with me, and I took the| friendly old fellow bristle and snarl like a 


Reflecting that the untutored and 


threw a chunk of comb within easy reach of 
her and prodded it with the bar. 

I hope never again to witness such an over- 
boiling of malignity, at any rate, not at such 
close range. The brute’s demonstration left me 
with a shaky feeling about the knees and no 
desire for further experimentation. It instantly 
occurred to me, however, that I was treed, to 
all intents and purposes, and that after my 
smudge rags gave out, the bees would ques- 


tion my. intentions of becoming a steady 
boarder. 
This thought revived my courage. I tossed 


a generous slab of honeycomb on top of the 
piece she had considered not worth the candle, 
and with uplifted bar and taunting shout, made 
as if to drive her back. For a moment she 
stood dodging at my feints and snarling terribly ; 
then, with blazing eyes fixed on the morsel, she 
dared too far, her front feet slipped, and over 


| she went. 


I had always thought that bears had the 
faculty of landing on their’ feet like a cat, and 
maybe they do; but this bear hit the water 
flat on her back, making a hole in the river that 
would have held a small cabin. 

For a man it would have been a half-day’s 
journey from the spot where she landed and 
disappeared in the brush to where the cub was 
But fearing that the 
mother grizzly would return by some short cut, 
I delayed my departure only long enough to fill 
one of my buckets with honey. Abandoning 
all the rest of my outfit, I clambered up to the 
top of the cliff, said good-by to the cub, and 
set off for camp on a swinging trot. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


tatistics gathered by the General Education 
Board show that the gifts of individuals to 
American colleges and universities amounted 
during the last year 
to more than twen- 
ty-three million dol- 
lars. Giving money 
to educational insti- 
tutions is one of the 
most expensive hab- 
its that American 
millionaires have 
contracted. 


argo, North Da- 
kota, was the 
scene of a literary 
ceremony in June, 
when the Norwe- 
gians celebrated the 
eentenary of the 
birth of Henrik 
Wergeland, a poet of 
their fatherland. 
Wergeland’s work 
was patriotic as 
well as artistic. He 
was one of the lead- 
ers of the new Nor- 
way which less 
than a century ago 
broke away from Danish culture and began to 
develop an independent national art and litera- 
ture. In Norway a statue of Wergeland was 
unveiled on his birthday, and a replica of it is 
to be erected in Fargo. 





THE MACKAY STATUE. 


j= Henniker Heaton has been praised in 
England because of the success of his long 
campaign for the reduction of the rates of ocean 
pestage between Great Britain and the United 
States, but the Englishmen do not forget the 
efforts of Elihu Burritt, the Connecticut black- 
smith, on behalf of cheap ocean postage. 


me commodities ought to remain high-priced. 
For example, few people believe in cheap 
liquor licenses. Fewer still will approve the 
economics of a New Jersey justice who has 
reduced the size of fines because times are hard 
and sinners are poor. Marking down the price 
of disorderly conduct does not seem to be a wise 
way of helping the needy. 


Ac of the national flag of 1814 was 
raised over the old Key mansion in George- 
town, District of Columbia, on June 13th, after 
exercises conducted by the association which 
has planned to preserve the house as a memorial 
of the author of ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner.’’ 
The Marine Band played the song, and a salute 
of twenty-one guns was fired by a detachment 
of men from the navy. ‘The national flag now 
waves over a much wider land of the free and 
over more homes of the brave than came within 
its shadow in 1814. 


ree of all political parties may profitably 
consider some questions put by a writer in 
the Chicago News: Is there any Republican 
way of cleaning the streets? Is there any 
Democratic way of collecting garbage? Is there 
any high or low tariff way of running the 
health department? Is there any interstate 
commerce policy of managing the police and 
fire departments? How does the Monroe doc- 
trine affect our schools? What do we need to 
know of the political beliefs of the men we 
elect to manage town and city business? 


“_ Tom,’’ noted a generation ago as a 
musical prodigy, died last month in the 
home of the daughter-in-law of his old master, 
for he was born a slave near Columbus, Georgia. 
When a boy he amused the household by imi- 
tating the cries of birds and the sound of the 
wind and rain. He had a marvelous memory, 
and could play any musical composition which 
he heard. It is said that he could play one 
melody with his right hand, another with his 
left, and whistle a third at the same time. Yet 
with all his musical gifts, he was intellectually 
a child, and lived in the care of guardians. 


is highness, Mahdrdja-Dhirdj Prithvi Bir 
Bikram-Shamsher Jang Bahadur Shah 
Bahadur Shamsher Jang of Nepal, is taking a 
vacation, with baggage as copious as his name. 
He landed in London the other day, accompanied 
by his cook and other attendants, and convoying 
one hundred and forty trunks, one hundred and 
fifty boxes and bags, forty uniform-cases and five 
immense jewel-cases, ‘‘also cages of Indian 
blackbirds which talk.’? Happily the ordinary 
tourist does not have to pay for the transporta- 
tion of any such quantity of baggage. If he 
did, he would be lucky to get home with a 
shawl-strap and a tooth-brush. 


poe do not like the telephone which 
calls up ‘‘central’’ automatically when the 
receiver is taken from the hook. They have 
been used to the old-fashioned ringing of a 
bell to signal the operator. The minister of 
commerce has had to remove the new instru- 
ments. The Parisians, deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of relieving their feelings by turning 
the crank when ‘‘central’’ was slow, hammered 
and pounded the instruments until they were 
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broken. The minister says the ‘‘highly trained’’ 
Americans may get along with the silent call all 
right, but it will not do in France. 

rude men of sincere faith are often more 

convineing preachers than highly cultivated 
clergymen. The rough man is near the heart 
of the multitude he would convert; he under- 
stands their sins and temptations, and speaks 
the language of their life. But good taste is 
necessary to religious exhortation as to every 
other dignified human occupation, and plainness 
and directness are not served by vulgarity and 
rowdyism. ‘The religious spirit may be roused 
in some people by the vocabulary of a hoodlum, 
but religion is sure to suffer in the end if it is 
associated with an offensive style of speech. 


* © 


ENDURING LIGHTS. 


When darkness deepens, every noble deed 
Lasts longer than a granite monument. 
Sarah K. Bolton. 


* ¢ 


PANAMA. 


o prevalent was the expectation that the 
S presidential election in Panama on July 
12th will not be honestly conducted, that 
Secretary Taft, on his recent visit to the isthmus, 
personally delivered a letter of warning to Pres- 
ident Amador. 

The United States has agreed to guarantee 
and maintain the independence of Panama. 
The United States must consequently decide, 
in case of a dispute, who are the lawfully elected 
officers of the republic, with whom alone it will 
hold relations. As Mr. Taft pointed out, in 
ease fraud is threatened, this country has a 
direct interest in preventing it. If fraud is 
practised, it has a direct interest in preventing 
the entrance into office of those not honestly 
chosen. 

A more direct and pointed warning was prob- 
ably never given to any government on the eve 
of an election. President Amador says that no 
fraud is contemplated; but he has removed the 
governors of three provinces who favor the 
presidential candidate whom he opposes, has 
decreased by eleven the electoral vote of Colon, 
where the opposing candidate is strong, and has 
increased by five the electoral vote of Los 
Santos, where his candidate is popular. This 
action is said to be without warrant of law. 

Next Sunday, therefore, is a critical day for 
Panama. ‘The interest of the United States in 
decent and orderly government on the isthmus 
is vital, as vital, indeed, as its interest in order 
in Cuba. Revolution followed the first attempt 
of the Cuban government to conduct an election 
of president, and the United States was obliged 
to intervene. The government in Washington, 
profiting by its experience with Cuba, has 
warned President Amador in advance that fraud 
in Panama will not be allowed to triumph. 


* ¢ 


RESPECT FOR LAW. 


he New York Legislature has yielded to 
the pressure of public sentiment roused 
by Governor Hughes, and has passed a 
law intended to penalize gambling on race-tracks. 

The constitution of the state forbids all kinds 
of gambling, and directs the legislature to pro- 
vide suitable laws to carry the prohibition into 
effect. The legislature passed a law against 
gambling, with a provision that when the betting 
was done within a race-track enclosure, the 
winner, on conviction of gambling, must pay 
back his winnings to the loser. 

This law was intended to be in obedience to 
the letter of the constitution, but also to permit 
race-track gambling. It was not until the pres- 
ent governor called attention to this outrageous 
disregard for the will of the people as expressed 
in the constitution that any serious attempt was 
made to change the law. When the significance 
of the evasion of the constitution was pointed 
out, the people demanded that the constitution 
be respected. 

Respect for law is at the foundation of orderly 
institutions. This government is a government 
of laws—enacted by representatives of the people 
to secure justice and to preserve order. The 
law must be obeyed. No man and no group of 
men, and no special sport or special industry, 
must be allowed to regard itself as outside the 
sway of law, or as enjoying immunities denied 
to the rest. In this case the constitution, the 
fundamental law, required the legislature to 
pass certain laws, and it was the very law- 
makers themselves who violated it. 

The success of the crusade against what 
amounted to legalized race-track gambling in 
New York is significant, because it marks the 
determination of the people of a great state that 
the law shall apply with equal force to all men. 


* © 


THE ‘‘ PRESIDING ELDER.” 


t the twenty-fifth delegated session of the 
A Methodist Episcopal General Conference, 
held recently in Baltimore, the title of 
‘*presiding elder’’ was abolished, and that of 
‘district superintendent’’ was substituted for it. 
The history of the term thus relegated to the 
past is interesting. In the beginning, John 
Wesley had no intention or wish to found a sect. 


He was essentially an evangelist, and his pur- 
pose was merely to stir and revivify the English 
church of his day to a more active spiritual life. 

For this purpose he encouraged the earnest 
Christians of a neighborhood to meet together 
in classes, over which a layman of more than 
ordinary ability was placed as leader. Thus 
came into existence the ‘‘class meeting’ and 
‘*class leader’’ which have always distinguished 
Methodism. 

These classes came together as the ‘‘United 
Societies,’’ a name which Wesley himself wished 
to keep. For their government he drew up 
rules in 1743. As the work progressed, preach- 
ers of two kinds were appointed. The per- 
manent preachers were clergymen of the Church 
of England, but laymen who had the gift of 
speech were made ‘‘itinerants,’’ at first with a 
tenure of six months, later with a term of one 
year. Each of these preachers had his regular 
‘‘cireuit,’? and several circuits were organized 
into a ‘‘district,’’ over which was placed a leader 
known in America as the presiding elder. 

To the ordinary preacher and his family the 
presiding elder has been a mighty potentate, 
since it was he who generally determined 
whether or not the preacher was to move at 
the end of the year, and where he was to go. 

The change of name will not, of course, affect 
the duties of the office, which are principally 
executive; but to the old-fashioned the new title 
will seem to lack some of the sacerdotal majesty 


of the old. 
* © 


THE BIRD’S EXAMPLE. 


While the bird’s flute heeds not rain, 
Let no son of God complain. 
James Buckham. 


* ¢ 


BEGINNING A WILD GARDEN. 
hy do I possess a full-sized, healthy 
conscience and an emaciated purse ?’’ 
sighed the visitor. ‘This wild corner 
makes me madly envious. You see, I have a 
half-shady nook that could be made as charming 
as this is, if only— well, if I either spent 
more than I can afford with the firms whose 
catalogues include wild flowers, or robbed the 
woodlands. I wonder,’’—she smiled daringly 
at her hostess,—‘‘I wonder which you did?’’ 

‘*Neither. My purse is also meager, and my 
conscience vigorous; besides, I am a member 
of a society for the protection of our native wild 
flowers, and I have to be consistent. I do not 
rob, but I levy reasonable toll. Most of my 
treasures here I have raised from seed collected 
in the wild; some others from offsets, divided 
roots and trailers; a very few—chiefly our com- 
mon ferns—grow so abundantly that I have felt 
free to take whole plants. 

**Look there, where the sun strikes. That 
glorious group of late cardinal-flowers sprang 
from a single seeded spike of a wild parent in 
the bog; that rich tangle beyond, just breaking 
into bloom, were all from seed—those asters 
in all shades of white, lavender and purple, the 
vervain, burnet, meadow rue and joepye-weeds. 
That patch of glistening cornel at our feet is 
the lasting souvenir of a vacation in the moun- 
tains. I brought back a handful of the scarlet 
berries, and sowed them broadcast. Of course, 
one must have patience. Most of our favorite 
wildings are perennials, and do not bloom till 
the second season from ‘the seed; but each plant 
so raised not only offers its actual beauty to the 
eye, but recalls some past delight of field or 
woodland wandering. 

‘*Try it, and you will find seed-hunting an 
exciting as well asa pleasurable pastime. Many 
a plant easy to discover in bloom hides shyly 
in seed; many that you suppose you know you 
will fail to recognize.’’ 

‘*Thistles and milkweed—neither of which I 
want—are the only wild things [ am quite sure 
I recognize in seed,’’ reflected the visitor aloud, 
‘*but no matter. That is a detail; and besides, 
I own a botany. To-morrow I begin my wild 
garden.’’ 

* © 


THE NEW MILITIA LAW. 


uring the closing days of the recent session 
of Congress an important amendment to 
the national guard act of 1903 was passed. 

The act of 1903 was the outgrowth of experi- 
ence gained in the Spanish-American War. It 
was designed to bring the militia into closer 
relation to the regular army, and to make it a 
more efficient force in time of need. This it has 
in part accomplished, but to those most familiar 
with the matter it seemed desirable to carry 
the process of amalgamation somewhat further ; 
and this the recent amendment does, 

By the new law the organization, armament 
and discipline of the militia of all the states are 
the same as that of the regular army. In case 
of war or invasion or rebellion against the 
authority of the United States, the President 
has power to call out such part of the militia 
of any of the states as may seem necessary, and 
to keep them in service as long as conditions 
demand, save only that no man may be kept 
longer than his term of enlistment in the militia. 
The state troops, in such emergency, may be 
sent not only outside the state, but outside the 
country. 

One interesting effect of the new law is its 
tendency to build up in America something 





approaching, in a small way, to the general 
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army mancuvers which occur annually in 
European countries. The state troops, having 
the same arms and equipment as the regulars, 
and having been subjected to the same drill, 
are now privileged to join with the regular army 
in its annual tour of duty. For this purpose, 
the national government furnishes the same 
transportation as for the regulars, and allots the 
same pay. The national appropriation for the 
militia is increased from one million dollars a 
year to two millions. 

The new measure will be watched with inter- 
est to see whether the possible necessity of having 
to leave the state in an emergency will deter 
men from joining the militia. The fear that it 
will do so was almost the only argument ad- 
vanced against it. 





* © 


SUMMER READING. 


young professor of mathematics, who 
A played a good game of tennis and was 

a hearty outdoor companion, used to 
amuse his fellow vacationists by spending the 
time between games and fishing trips lying at 
ease, with a German work on calculus, or some 
other subject in the misty altitudes of science. 
He enjoyed his summer reading fully, and looked 
forward to his vacation feasts of leisurely study. 

What one likes to read is the best summer 
reading, and as every class of book is liked 
by somebody, the consumption of the world’s 
literature probably does not vary much in kind 
from January to December. There are no 
literary flannels to put away and replace with 
literary gauze. No one has yet invented a type 
of novel that comes in with asparagus and goes 
out with green corn. 

Summer reading is a superstition of the comic 
papers and the publishers who imagine the 
entire world of vacationists lolling in hammocks, 
drinking lemonade, and perusing ‘‘Dainty Dia- 
logues’’ or ‘‘The Exciting Adventure of Captain 
Montresol, Sometime Officer of the Pink Hus- 
sars.”” 

But if you look over Tom’s shoulder after a 
day in the hay-field, the chances are that you 
will find him reading a book which he began 
in midwinter, and did not have time to finish. 
Grandmother is probably going slowly through 
**Adam Bede’’ for the nineteenth time, and 
Mary’s book is ‘‘ Boy Travellers on the Congo.’’ 

‘*Pudd’n’head Wilson’’ says that October is 
one of the peculiarly dangerous months in which 
to speculate in stocks; ‘‘the others are July, 
January, September, April, November, May, 
March, June, December, August and Febru- 
ary.’”’ By the same token, a peculiarly inter- 
esting book to read in August is one which is 
not dull in any other month. 


* * @ 


he conference of governors to consider the 
preservation of the national resources has 
already brought forth fruit. The governors sug- 
gested that the President appoint a national con- 
servation committee to advise him and to coéperate 
with similar bodies in the states. Acting on this 
suggestion, Mr. Roosevelt has reappointed his 
commission on inland waterways, with some new 
members to fill vacancies. He has also constituted 
commissions on forests, on lands and on minerals, 
and an executive committee to harmonize the 
work of all four bodies. Now we may expect to 
see the growth of the sentiment that the minerals, 
lands, forests and waters of the country are 
national wealth, in the conservation of which the 
whole nation has an interest, whether they belong 
to private citizens or not. It is that sort of senti- 
ment which will be a guarantee against want and 
barrenness in the distant future. 
y front of the mining building of the University 
of Nevada, at Reno, stands a bronze statue of 
John W. Mackay in miner’s costume, with a pick 
in his hand. This figure was set up recently in 
accordance with a resolution of the state legisla- 
ture that a monument typical of the state’s great- 
est industry should be placed before the School of 
Mines. It was decided thus to honor Mr. Mackay 
on t of his tion with the development 
of the Comstock lode; and he was dressed as a 
miner, in flannel shirt and cowhide boots, because 
it is the practical prospector and miner who does 
the great work on the field. The descendants of 
Mr. Mackay are to be congratulated on their 
respect for their father’s early occupation, in that 
the statue is erected with their consent and assist- 
ance. 





nglish as it is pronounced is quite different 
from English as it is spelled—in England. 
The London Academy thus renders the words 
sung by the children of a school where music is 
carefully taught: 
Flahrs, luvly flahrs, in a garden yeh my see, 
The rowses there with their reuby lip, 
Penks the ’unny by loves teh sip. 
Teulips, teulips, gy as a butterfly’s wing, 
Merrygolds rich as the crahn of a king, 
Rich as the crahn of a king. 
But none seh fair teh me, 
None seh fair teh me, 
As these wild wood flahrs, 
Sweet wild flahrs. 


hen Dr. Billy James Clark, a young phy- 

sician of Moreau, Saratoga County, New 
York, organized a temperance society in the 
village, in 1808, the drinking habit was much 
more prevalent than it is today. The one hun- 
dredth anniversary of Doctor Clark’s society 
was celebrated last month in Saratoga by an 
international temperance convention, with dele- 
gates present representing twenty-five states as 
well as half a dozen foreign countries. Doctor 


Clark’s society is frequently described as the first 
American temperance organization. 


The Sober 
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Society of Allentown, New Jersey, however, ante- | dollars for the new medicine the doctor’s ordered, 


dates it by three years. Organized temperance 
work on a large scale did not begin here till 1826, 
when the American Society for the Promotion of 
Temperance was formed in the Park Street Church 
in Boston. Excessive drinking is so uncommon 
nowadays that if the early temperance advocates 
eould come to life and see the change they would 
be astounded at the progress made. Men have 
learned by experience and observation that if they 
would get on in the world they must keep sober, 
and the restraint upon them has been a powerful 
agent in the promotion of temperance. 


A CASE OF HONOR. 


mily Wright, summoned to Mr. Davis’s private 

office, had no presentiment of ill; indeed, walk- 
ing up through the bright spring morning, she had 
been unusually happy and full of eager plans. 
She knew that she was doing good work, and her 
thoughts had run upon the possibility of a promo- 
tion, and what she could do then for her sister and 
little Donald. So she only waited, cheerful and 
alert, for Mr. Davis’s orders. : 

Three minutes later she walked slowly down 
the corridor. Dismissed! She never had thought 
of the possibility of such a thing, not once. One 
week’s more work, and then the old hearsicken- 
ing search again. She could have a good recom- 
mendation,—the best,—but even with that, to find 
another situation in July — 

Ethel Carse, pretty and careless and meaning to 
be kind, looked up as Emily walked back to her 
desk. 

“Have they fired you?” she asked. “It’s a 
shame! They always do lay off the latest comers 
in July, but they missed it in giving you a walking- 
ticket. I’d like to tell Mr. Davis so.” 

“Oh, no!” Emily gasped. 

“Oh, I sha’n’t, you needn’t fear. I’m afraid of 
my life with him, but I’d like to. If I were you, I 
wouldn’t hurt myself with work this week, that’s 
all.” 

It was Emily’s own first impulse—not indeed in 
retaliation, but from sheer heart-sickness; but 
presently she pulled herself together. 

“I am paid for the week’s work. I must give 
honorable service,’ she said to herself, sternly. 
And so, because honorable service meant to her 
finishing her tasks regardless of time, she stayed 
beyond her hour several nights that week. 

She was tempted to drop things at five o’clock, 
as Ethel did—Ethel, who was to be kept on. In 
the mood of discouragement that was upon her, 
the very dreariness of the office, emptied of all 
except one or two special workers, oppressed her. 
Yet she stayed, putting into exquisite order each 
day’s work. It was Friday, while she was wearily 
typewriting some specifications, that she was 
startled by Mr. Davis’s voice beside her: 

“Miss Wright, what are you doing here?” 

“Finishing this work—it came in the last mail,” 
Emily replied. 

“Are you not to leave Saturday?” 

“Yes,” the girl answered, briefly. The question 
seemed needlessly cruel. 

“Yet you are staying overtime?” 

Emily looked at him gravely. ‘My work is here 
until Saturday night,” she said. 

Mr. Davis’s keen glance flashed from her face 
to her copy, perfect in each detail. 

“Miss Wright,” he said, “I am going to take the 
responsibility of asking you, for the company, to 
continue your services with us. We can better 


afford to lose a little in money than to lose one 


who so honors her trust—and herself.” 


but I do be plannin’ to take in an extra wash or 
| two.” 

“Is it just four dollars you need?” 

Mrs. Flannerty nodded, and Cynthia slowly 
opened her purse. “Here,” she said, “is four dol- 
lars I found in the pocket of one of my father’s 
waistcoats. I—I’m sure he’d be glad if he knew 
that it was used for Mr. Flannerty.” 

“O Miss Cynthia,” protested Mrs. Flannerty, “I 
| didn’t be tellin’ you for that!” 

“T know you didn’t, but you must take the 
money. Father would have wished it.” 

“And, bless your heart, you’re his own daugh- 
ter!” said Mrs. Flannerty, with a grateful look of 
love and admiration that brought a flush to 
Cynthia’s pale face. 

The next day there was laid on a still unsodded 
grave a tiny bunch of snowdrops. 


* * 


A DECEPTIVE ATTITUDE. 


AS that was more than farcical, declares 
M. A. P., occurred in the House of Commons 
last session. Two of the most respectable mem- 
bers of the House were seen with their coats off, 
and with a staid old policeman standing between 
them. They two had been down-stairs to wash 
their hands, and by some mischance had changed 
coats. They went into the House together. One 
of them, putting his hand into his coat pocket, 
pulled out an old brier pipe of very strong flavor. 
It was not his. 


He looked at the coat, also that of his neighbor, 
and turning to his friend, said: 
“Excuse me, but I think you have put on my 


kind beg your pardon; I have done nothing of the 
a. 

“I think,” ee the other member, “this is 
yom pipe ; and if you put your hand into the right- 

and pocket of the coat you are wearing you will 
find a cigar-case.”’ 

“Dear me!” was the reply. “You certainly are 
right. What shall we do?” 

“We cannot change in the House,” observed the 
first member. “Let us go into the division lobby.” 

Here is where the policeman came in. Seeing 
the two facing each other, and at the same time 
taking off their coats, the policeman feared the 
worst. He rushed up, and placing a hand on the 
shoulder of each, said: 


“Gentlemen! Gentlemen! Not here, please!” 


TO THE KING’S TASTE. 


e learn in “Leaves from the Journal of Sir 

George Smart,” recently edited by H. 
Bertram Cox and C. L. E. Cox, that when Sir 
George, who was chorister at the Chapel Royal, 
arranged the musical program at the opening of 
the new London Bridge, in 1831, his chief attrac- 
tion was a glee party. 


Immediately after the glee party had sung “God 
Save the King,” in the tent in which the king and 
queen were seated, two unknown rsons in 
costume, a man and his wife, stepped forward, 
and to Sir George's infinite disgust, the man 

layed “God Save the King” with his knuckles on 

is chin, accompanied by his wife’s voice. 

The king called Sir George to him and asked 
who they were. Sir George by that time knew 
the name of the performers and gave it, adding 
= a was sorry they had intruded without per- 
mission. 

“Oh, no intrusion,” said the king. 
charming. Tell them to pestorme again.” 

So Sir George had to tell the performers that 
their number was encored by royal command, and 


“It was 





Out in the summer evening, Emily walked home 


with shining eyes. It was good, oh, so good! to 
have the place, but underneath was something 
better. She had not failed herself. 


* ¢ 


HIS OWN DAUGHTER. 


ynthia smoothed the coat and waistcoat with 

loving fingers. It was hard for her to put 
away the clothing that her father would never 
again wear. 

“He always thought of himself last, dear, un- 
Selfish father,” she murmured, as her tears fell on 
the pathetically worn garments. ‘He always had 
plenty of money for every one’s needs but his 
own.” She slipped her hand into one of the 
pockets, and felt a little roll of bills. 

“The last money his dear hands ever touched.” 
She reverently drew out the four one-dollar bills, 
and asked herself at once what she should do 
with the little sum that seemed so sacred to her. 

“He would have been seventy to-morrow. I 
shall buy a wreath of white roses for remembrance 
of his birthday,” she thought. 

As Cynthia, on her way to the florist’s to order 
the flowers, passed a rather shabby house, she 
realized, with a pang of remorse, that in her own 
grief she had forgotten the troubles of one of her 
father’s old employés who had been ill for many 
months. 

“Poor old Mr. Flannerty, he must miss father’s 
visits!” she said, as obeying a sudden impulse she 
entered the building and climbed the narrow stairs 
to the Flannerty flat. 

“Sure, if it ain’t Miss Cynthia herself!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Flannerty, with hearty welcome. 
“I be sayin’ to Flannerty this very mornin’, ‘Mark 
me word, Mike, Miss Cynthia’ll soon be after 
callin’ to see how ye are.’ ” 

“I should have come before, but —” 

“Say no more, Miss Cynthia, dear. Don’t we 
know only too well, by our own sorrowin’, how ye 
feel?” The corner of Mrs. Flannerty’s gingham 
apron was quickly raised to her eyes, and Cynthia, 
touched beyond expression by the love for her 
father in the heart of the neat little old Irish- 
woman, slipped her arm round her and wiped 
away her own tears. 

“How is Mr. Flannerty?” she asked. 

“Not much changed, but maybe the spring 
will be bringin’ back his strength.” 

“Is there anything I can do to help?” 

“We make shift fairly well, Miss Cynthia, with 
the sick benefit fund, and many’s the year I’ve 
had trainin’ in stretchin’ pennies. Just now it’s 
takin’ all me old wits to get together the four 


to their great delight and to the chagrin of Sir 
George, they repeated it. 


® © 


THE BEST MACHINES. 


he idea that peace could be the normal relation 

of the nations never entered Napoleon’s head, 
or the head of any man about him, declares A. 
L. Kielland in “‘Napoleon’s Men and Methods.” 
In his mind peace could only mean a pause be- 
tween two wars. He had no idea to give to the 
world. His thoughts did not go beyond his own 
life. 
man of science, who expends his life to create a 
thought that will nourish and elevate posterity. 


If Napoleon reached the highest summit of a 
prince and a commander, he was also the last 
who succeeded in gathering about his person all 
the glamour that had been wont to accompany and 
adorn the bloody business of war. There was no 
more of it after his fall. War became afterward 
an academic ar. Military affairs came to re- 
semble industrial interests, in which it is the best 
machines that gain the victory. 

We now strip our armies of their gold cords and 
wee ee. The admiral, who used to stand 
on the bridge in his gala uniform, with his decora- 
tions and sash, now sits in a steel box and presses 
buttons like a telephone girl. When the glamour 
goes from a thing, it is near its end. 





*® @ 
NO WAY OF FINDING OUT. 


ne does not usually make a virtue of fault- 

finding, but it seems, by Richard Grant 
White’s experience, that it has its valuable part 
in social economy. Grumbling has always been 
considered a prerogative of John Bull, and not 
an agreeable one, but the incident taken from 
“England Without and Within” goes to prove that 
it has its uses. 

I had been a little over a week in London lodg- 
ings, and had my breakfasts served by the house- 
keeper. One morning the maid said, as she took 
my tray: 

Lim afraid we sha’n’t satisfy you, sir, with your 
breakfasts.” 

I told her my breakfasts were very good, that 
the tea, eggs, bacon, fish, muffins and marmalade 
were good enough for any man, and all I wished. 

“Yes, sir, but you never grumble about anything 
you have, and so we don’t know how to please 
you. 


* 


BUT NOT LITERALLY. 


t is related of a local preacher in a Western 

town, who was to be absent from his pulpit a 
fortnight, that he recently announced after the 
sermon: 

“The preacher for next Sunday will be Mr. 
Blank, and the one for the ey | after you'll 
find hanging up behind the door on the other side 
of the vestry.” 
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By Mrs. Frank A. Breck 
have not seen the blue of ocean waves, 

I have not stood upon earth’s sandy rim; 
Nor e’er beheld the foam-fringed tide that laves 
The places where the sea o’erflows its brim. 

I have not heard the ripples of the sea, 
That whisper of some far-off chime of bells; 
The billowing surf has never been for me, 
Nor music sounding in the conches’ shells. 





And I have hungered so to hear the cry 


To hear the solemn waters sob and sigh 

The slow, sweet song they sing forevermore. 
’Tis in my blood to want the sea—the sea! 

I cannot rest—my heart cries out to go! 
Oh, what, in some forgotten ancestry, 

Invites my soul to what it does not know? 


A briny breath upon my face and hair, 
The sea’s soft cadences in twilight’s calm, 
The benediction of a vesper prayer, 
The exultation of a victory-psalm ; 
The glory of the ocean’s moonlit face, 
The mad onrush of billows mountain-high, 
The oneness of the soul with sea and space, 
While all the gallant stars go riding by. 


Oh, not forever shall my spirit thirst, 
Oh, not forever shall the vision hide! 

Some day upon my sight the sea will burst, 
And not tili then shall I be satisfied. 

All things are mine—all that my spirit craves; 
Unerringly my own must come to me: 

The majesty and might of ocean waves, 
The thunder-song of the eternal sea! 


* 


THE OLD MAN. 


e had outlived his days 
H of usefulness, every- 
body said. Younger, 
quicker, more progressive men 
were to be had for the taking 
by the firm that employed 
John Watson. The man him- 
self heard the talk that was 
current in the machine-room, 
and because of his very desire to prove that he 
was not superannuated, grew nervous, made 
mistakes, although no one in the whole shop 
was a better master of his trade, or knew 
more about the business in which he had grown 
old. 

Watson did not consider himself disqualified 
by age to serve the sons of the man whose 
employ he had entered when he was younger 
than these ‘‘boy’’ manufacturers were to-day ; 
but he could not fail to understand the impa- 
tience at his slowness manifested by his younger 
fellow employés, men whose ability to turn off 
work he knew was valuable to the firm. 

And so every day he grew more and more 
nervous and clumsy, waiting for the summons 
to the office, where he would be told that his 
services were no longer required. 

Possibly the sons and successors of the founder 
of the business noticed the strain under which 
the old man was seeking to perform his work, 
for at last the summons came. 

A significant look ran round the machine-room 
when the message was delivered; a smile of 
relief on the part of some, but tinged with pity 





as the men saw the white, aged face become | 


ghastly during the old man’s preparation for 
meeting the ‘‘young bosses.’’ But he, perceiving 
the eyes that were upon him, straightened him- 
self and left the room with quiet dignity. 

As he entered the office, the brothers who had 
sent for him, and in whose hands his future 
lay, glanced significantly at each other. They 
had not realized before how old the man was. 
Then the elder brother spoke: 

‘*Mr. Watson, you have been with the firm a 
long time, and—’’ The old man lifted his 
head apprehensively, but the other continued: 
‘*‘We know that you are very familiar with 


the business. We are young men,—you used to | 


trot us on your knees, I dare say, if you ever 
found time to spare from your work,—and we 
have decided to ask you to accept a position 
where your experience will be of much service 
to us. We want to give you a desk in the outer 
office, but you are to feel free to go anywhere 
in the factory and see what is going on. Then 
when any suggestion or idea comes to your mind 
you will jot it down, and submit it to us in 
writing. Does the plan meet your approval ?’’ 

The old man tried to speak, grew faint, and 
clutched at his throat. 

The younger brother poured a glass of water 
for him. 

**One thing my brother did not mention,’’ he 
said, when the old man’s faintness had worn 
away. ‘‘The salary connected with your new 


work will, of course, be somewhat more than | 


you have been receiving. It’s near quitting- 
time now, so you needn’t go back to the shop, 
but you can report at your desk in the morning. 
We hope you will be able to give us a good 
many suggestions. Good afternoon, Mr. Wat- 
son !’? 


Straight and erect, the old man walked away, 
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his pulse beating high with pride and happiness. 
The ‘‘bosses’’ considered his years an asset! 

For six months the old man gave himself 
faithfully and enthusiastically to his new task, 
and although, of course, he made no suggestions 
that were revolutionary or absolutely vital, yet 
on the whole, he brought to the notice of the 
young men of the firm a great many things 
which it was well and profitable for them to 
know, and which they never would have known 
but for him. 

Then one morning the employers found the 
desk unoccupied when they came in. The 
younger brother took a car which carried him 
to the old man’s home. An old lady answered 


| his knock, her eyes bright with unshed tears. 


‘*He went at midnight, sir,’’ she said, divining 
who her caller was. ‘‘He felt so sorry to leave 
you in the lurch. When he found he was going 


| he didn’t have time to say much, only that; but 


| he said he did not doubt you’d get along some- 
Of storm-dashed waves upon a helpless shore! 


how, and he was glad he’d been able to advise 
you as long as he had. It’s a great comfort to 
know you’ve been able to help folks.’’ 

The young man walked back to the factory. 
He felt that he did not wish to ride, but rather 
to be by himself. 

At the office he repeated the old wife’s story 
to his brother, and the elder man said, ‘‘Well, 
Hal, it is a comfort to know you’ve been able 
to help folks. I’m glad we did it.’’ 


* 


THE MONKEY THAT GOT AWAY. 


he tale of a little hunted monkey and the 
i stalking of the “‘Sandhill Stag” may differ in 
dignity and picturesqueness, yet no doubt 
life is as sweet to the monkey as to the king of the 
forest. Mr. Fred Ober, in his “Camps in the Car 


| ibbees,” relates a pleasing experience with some 


members of the monkey tribe. He found he must 
go tothe mountains if he wanted to slay a monkey. 
Guided by a little boy, he visited a plantain 
swamp where a band had lately been seen. It 
was just before daybreak when a black object 
appeared. He was about to fire when his small 
guide whispered that it was only a wildcat. 

It began to grow light, and the forest became 
vocal with sounds. It was eleven o’clock before 
I saw the vines shake and heard the low murmurs 
of the many monkey voices that announced the 
onmas of the troop. Suddenly a round head 
peered forth from the leaves, and a hairy face 
which was — withdrawn, and its place filled 
by an older one having a look of preternatural 


wisdom. This wrinkled face was followed py al 


grizzly body, as an immense old fellow swung him- 
self down. 

He was followed by a score or more, clutching 
at the vines and at one another’s tails. There 
were old monkeys, fathers of families, with seri- 
ous countenances. There were mothers carrying 
young ones on their necks, with a world of care 
and responsibility on their faces. There were 
young and frolicky ones, trooping down, hand 
under hand, snatching a tail here and there, 
tweaking an ear, and stopping now and then to 
bite the tail of some baby monkey, that would 
straightway set up a howl of anguish. 

At last they all Sanppencet below the plantain 
tops, and scattered. I could have got good shots, 
but { wished to observe, and I shrank from killing 
creatures so human. 

A a gees pessentty ot on the tree under which 
we sat. y little black guide, looking like a 
monkey himself, begged me to shoot. 

When he spied us, the monkey disappeared. In 
a moment he returned with an older one, evidently 
his mother, who had clinging about her neck an 
infant. en she saw us a look terror came 
over the old lady’s face, and she turned so vio- 
lently that her infant loosed its hold and fell to 
the ground. But maternal solicitude did not 
arrest the flight, and she hurriedly got away, fol- 
oan by her son. All the gang took alarm and 


ed. 
The baby monkey, left on the ground, began to 
recover its senses. Jim darted forth to secure it, 
but it gathered itself up and leaped into a clum 

of razor-grass. Into this the little negro dashed, 
regardless of the cuts of the cruel blades. He 
was brought to a stop, however, and the little 
monkey slowly and feebly ascended _ the tree. 
could not shake it down and I could not bear to 


— 


out, seized it and bore it into the forest, a 


and was spared the pain of slaying a monkey. 
& 


GENERAL GRANT AND HIS SON. 


great Civil War commander, recently de- 
scribed to a reporter of the Philadelphia 
Record his own “first battle.”” He had left Mem- 
phis, where his mother and the children were to 


(Cj Frederick Dent Grant, eldest son of the | 


| join his father. 


unboat in the 
One 


I left her, and found father on a 


Thomas told me he had gone to Port Gibson. I 
was to remain where I was until he came back. 
General Thomas was pale and looked worried. 
Every little while we would hear the firing of 
cannon. 

Some troops were being formed on the bank to 
march away to battle, and a rabbit ran along the 
line between them and the river. Lasked General 
Thomas to let me go ashore and catch the rabbit. 
The rabbit had disappeared, of course; but 1 got 
on land. Disobeying orders, I started for Port 
Gibson, some seventeen miles distant. Having 
no horse, I walked. 

In the afternoon I met a battery that was getting 
ready to go into action. I stopped for a while, 
but artillery fire didn’t interest me very much. 
Several — of infantry were fighting in the 
low ground below, however, and I went to them. 

Presently the climax of the battle occurred. ‘I 
saw our troops rush forward, and I knew the 
enemy had given way. Night came on, and I 
walked among our men in the moonlight. I fol- 
lowed four soldiers who were carrying a dead 
man in a blanket. af 

Soon I was at a little schoolhouse that had been 
turned into a hospital. Surgeons were tossing 
amputated arms and legs out of the windows. 
The _ of the schoolhouse was filled with 
wounded and groaning men, who were waiting 
for the surgeons. I picked my way among them 
to the side of the road and sat on the roots of a 
tree. I was hungry, thirsty and worn out, and, 
worse than all, I didn’t know whether my father 
were living or dead. 

No boy was ever more utterly wretched. I had 
seen my first battle. Then an orderly, who had 
been carrying messages for my father, rode up. 
He took off his saddle, gave it fo me for a pillow, 


| But underneath the sounds afar and near 
| A flow of silence that I bend to hear 





| Officer is common. 


| nervous. 
| told him my orders were to allow no one to 
shoot it. As it reached the pep te mother oprene | 

nd I | the men. 
awoke to the fact that I had lost my opportunity, | 





i 
| the service; I have been many, but this is the 








and covered me with his saddle-cloth. In a short 
time he returned and took me to father, whom I 
found sitting on a camp-stool back of the school- 
house, drinking a tin cup of hot coffee. Ilexpected 
to fet a sharp reproof for my disobedience. 

“How did you get here?” he asked. 

“I walked.” 

He looked at me for a moment, and then said, 
“T guess you will do.” And there was no anger in 
his face. Maybe I was mistaken, but I half- 
believed he was not sorry that I left the gunboat. 

The next day I was given ‘‘an enormous horse, 
grown white from age,” as my father says in his 
memoirs, and rode back to the nboat. Charles 
A. Dana, then an officer of the War Department, 
and afterward editor of the New York Sun, riding 
araw-boned mate of my horse, went along with me. 
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By Anne L. Muzzey 


sweet, still noontide of the summer day, 
In the cool harbor of this fragrant bay 
Flooded with billows of the new-mown hay! 


Engulfed among the perfumed waves I lie, 
Catching dream glimpses of the sea-blue sky 
With phantom cloud-ships sailing softly by. 


Across my vision, in her loving quest, 
The swallow skims and rises to her nest, 
Brooding her fledglings in her tawny breast. 


From orchard boughs the catbird, mocking, flings 
A challenge which from bob-o-lincoln brings 
A trill of glee as thro’ the air he swings. 


Far off the bleat of lambs upon the hill 
Blends with the whirring of a distant mill— 
Half-glad, half-sad, like mingled good and ill. 


Hath finer message for my inner ear. 


Soft on the scented reeds of new-mown hay 
The fairies of the grass-field faintly play 
The airs they sang to buttercups in May. 


And all the year their elfin notes shall tell 
Of seeret haunts where sleeping grass-roots swell 
With life no frost nor scythe of death can quell. 


Thro’ endless time, whatever winds may blow, 
One happy and eternal truth I know: 
The grass may wither, but the soul shall glow. 
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HIS FIRST GUARD-DUTY. 


necidents in real life do not always work out 
| after the manner of the story-book. The tale 

of the sentry who challenges his own superior 
The sequel is invariably 
“Noble boy!” from the commander, and a pleas- 
ing sensation of conscious virtue on the part of 
the sentry. An occurrence told by Robert Blakeley 
in “A Boy in the Peninsular War” does not work 
out in just the approved fashion. The incident 
took place in 1805, while the regiment was in camp. 


The first time I was on guard rounds duty the 
adjutant unfortunately neglected to send me the 
parole and ae untila late hour. The gen- 
eral noticed my hesitating challenge for the pass- 
word, of which I was in total ignorance. He rode 
up and reprimanded me, demanding the counter- 
sign, and accusing me of not knowing it. 

At that moment, as the general turned his head 
away to observe something, the sergeant of the 
guard, having just received the belated counter- 
sign, stepped forward, whispered it in my ear and 
gave me the paper on which the words were 
written. 

When the general turned again to me he once 
more publicly accused me of not knowing the 
password. 

I replied that I did know it. 

“What is it?” demanded the general. 

“I am placed here to receive, not to give, the 
eountersign,” I coolly answered. 

The general was amazed. 

“Very well. I will see about this in the morn- 
ing he said. 

uard being a new duty to me, I was patty 
The general turned round to ride off. 

ASS 

without the countersign. A titter was heard from 

“Won’t you let me pass?” said the general. 

I made no reply, but stood looking respectfully 
athim. After a pause, he gave the countersign 
and, receiving the parole in reply, rode away. 

The next morning I was sent for, and the gen- 
eral complained of me before the officers. He 
asked that I be reprimanded. One officer broke 
out into a laugh. 

“Well,” he said, “he has been only one year in 
first time I ever heard of a boy ensign taking his 
own general prisoner.” 

I got off with a very slight censure. 
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LABRADOR GENEROSITY. 
Anis the qualities developed on the stern 





Labrador coast, writes Doctor Grenfell in 

the Boston Transcript, one is very con- 
spicuous. That is the way in which every one 
seems interested in you and your affairs, and 
seems anxious to further your projects, often 
going to great trouble for the behoof of a complete 
stranger. A striking instance of their generosity 
is recorded as coming under the doctor’s notice. 

I was stranded last week, in the evening, about 
fifteen miles from home. Owing to the crowd in 
hospital and my colleagues being away south, 
it was imperative that I should get home that 





night 

Ko dogs were obtainable, so I sought the help 
of a poor fisherman, the only man available. His 
right arm and leg had been “serammed” with a | 
“touch of the paralyze” when he was a boy. With | 
an imbecile sister, a mother and a brother depend- | 
ent on him, and only his crippled limbs, he has 
lived in an uninterrupted state of a 

His tiny shack, crowded already, had an aged 
and still poorer stranger occupying the best part 
of the floor space, whom he begged me to examine 
while he “unspanned.” 

This I did, but when clear of the house I rea- 
soned with him against increasing his liabilities 
and burdens. He replied: : 

“He is scrammed a bit Fa now.” 

His dogs were, alas! little better fed than he 
was himself. One has to put it that way, because 
they shared equally with him, living in the house. 
But his standard of diet was not ours. He was so 
delighted at carrying me, even at that hour of 
night, I ventured to offer a trifling remuneration. | 
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He answered it was “not his fashion,” and for a 
while after spoke ooty to his fogs. 

When we reached the hospital, I begged him to 
let me feed his dogs and give them a for the 


night. 
EDs got to take this parcel to Snag Cove,” he 
replied, *‘so I won’t stay. I give you thanks.” 
a eight miles. What is the parcel, 


anyhow 
wit's a bit o’ mutton for Skipper Alfred, what’s 
sick there. Good-by, doctor, I’s’ll be home again 
by breakfast.” 
I slammed the door and turned in, feeling ever 
so small. 
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AN EQUITABLE DIVISION. 


vivid sense of the improvements that have 
been made in the railway mail service may 
be gathered from a story told by Mr. Clark 

E. Carr in ‘My Day and Generation.” The story 
concerns the Hon. W. H. Eddy, who was at one 
time mail-agent between Chicago and Burlington. 


Already past middle life, Eddy could not master 
the details of the service. He worked hard, but 
could not get his mail separated and ready to 
put off at proper stations. In his haste he made 
so many mistakes that the mails were out of joint 
all along the line. 

Long afterward, when fortune had smiled upon 
him, it was amusing to hear Mr. Eddy tell of his 
career as a mail-agent. : 

“Mine was the fairest distribution of mails ever 

e,” I heard him declare in the presence of 
George ®. Bangs, who enjoyed the joke beyond 
measure. 

“Bangs was postmaster at 
working under his direction, I did just as he told 
me to do. s 

“As the mail came into the car I piled it all 
upon the big table, and when the locomotive 
whistled for a station I looked out of the window 
to see how big a town we were going into. Then 
I poked into a mail-bag what I thought was that 
town’s share, and put it off. 

“For instance, Riverside was small, and I gave 
them about half a peck. Downers Grove was 
larger, and I gave them a peck. Hinsdale was 
about the same. But when I looked out and saw 
Aurora, big as it was, I gave them a full bushel. 

“Still they grumbled, and began putting the 
mail back onto me. Finally they gave it to the 
agent who ran on the other train, and I got rid of 


Eddy told his story with a straight face, and 
there was enough truth in it to make him remem- 
bered by every old postal official on the Burlington 
system. Even now a complaint of miscarriage of 
letters at a post-office window is often answered 
by the declaration that “‘‘Hoss Eddy’ must be 
running again.” 


Aurora, and as I was 
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WORTH TRYING. 


he terrible question, ‘Where shall we spend 
T the summer?” is again rampant. None the 

less terrible to the deciding member of the 
family, perhaps, are the numerous “best places in 
the world” which are freely and sincerely recom- 
mended. The man in the following story had a 
good answer, according to a writer in the Phila- 
delphia Record. 


“I see the railroads have been raising rates 
again,”’ remarked a commuter to his companion as 
they came into the city on a Reading train. 

“Yes,” replied his city friend, ‘‘but luckily for 
me, it is not going to affect my holidays any more 
than last gmt so I cannot complain.” 

“Oh, I heard you speaking about your vacation 
last year—great place, I believe?” 

“Yes, it was.” 

“Good table?” 

“Best in the world. Wasn’t a thing I wanted I 
did not have.” 

“Pleasant people?” 

“Delightful, and the best of it was, it was so in- 
formal. We could do just as we pleased.” 

“Restful?” 

“TI should say so. Never was in a place I could 
rest better.” oa 

“Beds good?”’ 

“Great! Private bath, too.” 

“T’ll bet it was expensive, though?” 

“On the-contrary, it was the cheapest holiday I 
ever had.” 

“Goodness me, man, tell me where it is!”’ 

The fortunate man drew a card from his case, 
wrote the name on it and handed it to his friend, 
who read, “Home.” 
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A VISIT FROM ‘“ MA.” 


he way in which an Oklahoma editor an- 

T nounced that his mother was coming to visit 

him may seem a trifle breezy, but it is safe 

to say that there isn’t a mother living who would 

not be glad to have her advent hailed with such 

genuine delight and pride. This is the way he 
spread the glad tidings abroad : 


The editor of the News-Republican is going to 
tog up a little this pin ge a Going to change 
collars and put on a pair of cuffs, if we can find 
any. Going to get shaved, and going to get our 
— —_— and the pegs cut out, so we can walk 
right pertly. 

a’s a-comin’ down to see us. You know who 
mais? Ma is our only ma, and she’s a good one, 
too—one of the old Ohio Quaker sort, you know. 

Ma lives in Kingfisher. She was our ma when 
we were born; she was our ma out in western 
Kansas when we hunted prairie coal; she was our 
ma when we drank parched corn coffee in old 
Oklahoma in ’89, and she’s our ma now. She’s the 
best ma we ever had. 

If you see us to-morrow walking down the street 
with a little woman with a smile on her face you'll 
know that’s ma. 

If = never had a ma you should get one—and 
one like our ma, too. 
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AIMED AT HIM. 


tale which comes from the Advertisers’ Al- 
A manack is declared to be “perfectly true.” 
Whether it is or not, many persons, espe- 
cially those who live in the South, will be unable 


| to find in it any internal evidence to controvert the 


statement. 


A gentleman who was buying a turkey from old 
Uncle Ephraim asked him, in making the pur- 
chase, if it was a tame turkey. 

“Oh, yais, sir; it’s a tame tu’key all right.” 

“Now, Ephraim, are you sure it’s a tame 


| turkey?” 


“Oh, yais, sir; dere’s no so’t 0’ doubt ’bout dat. 
It’s a tame tu’key all right.” 

He consequently bought the turkey, and a day 
or two later, when eating it, came across several 
shot. Later on, when he met old Ephraim on the 
street, he said, “Well, Ephraim, you told_me that 
was a tame turkey, but I found some shot in it 
when I was eating it.” " 

“Oh, dat war a tame tu’key all right,” was Uncle 
Ephraim’s reiterated rejoinder; “but de fac’ is, 
boss, I’s gwine to tell yer in confidence dat dem 
’ere shot was intended for me.” 
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THE CANDY SCHOOL. 
By Elizabeth Hill. 


Id like to go to candy school, 
For it would be such fun! 

We'd have good things to study with, 
And eat when we were done. 


“ How many pieces in a pound?” 
Teacher would ask of me, 

And handing me a paper bag, 
She’d bid me count and see. 


Each chocolate drop I would subtract, 
When I had counted all ; 

Then she would say to multiply 
With sugared almonds small. 


And then divide, and dividend 
And quotient I might eat. 

I never liked arithmetic, 
But then Id think it sweet. 


And then she'd say, “‘ Spell jujube paste"’; 
And if I got it right, 

Or pipestem stick or walnut fudge, 
She'd let me have a bite. 


And when our lessons all were learned, 
Oh, then we’d sing with glee : 

“‘ Dear candy school! Sweet candy school! 
You are the school for me !”’ 


—— OS 
WHAT HE THOUGHT. 


By Fannie Wilder Brown. 


od was a great thinker, and when he 
5 spoke it was usually to tell what he 

had been thinking. He was just five 
years old, and on his birthday his papa gave 
him a bright new five-cent piece. 

*“‘T think I can buy more things with a 
shiny five-cent piece than with an old one, 
can’t I, mama?’’ he asked. 

“T think not,’’ said mama, ‘‘but shiny ones 
are prettier.’’ 

One morning, when all the children but Tod 
and Baby Bess had gone to school, his mother 
asked him to go down to the druggist’s and tell 
him she was waiting for the package he was to 
send. 

Tod thought he could do this, so mama put 
on his big straw hat and kissed him good-by, 
telling him to hurry up, and to come straight 
home when he had done his errand. She 
watched him cross the street and go round the 
corner, and soon began to watch for him to 
come back. . 

It was the first time that Tod ever had been 
to a store alone, but he knew the way perfectly. 
Just as he reached the druggist’s, Mrs. Jackson 
came in. The clerk thought that Tod was Mrs. 
Jackson’s little boy, and that she had left him 
to wait for her while she did some other errand, 
so he did not ask him if he wanted anything. 

Tod waited and waited. He watched the 
clerk dust pretty boxes and beautiful cut-glass 
bottles, and then polish the shining faucets at 
the soda-fountain. The clerk was so busy that 
Tod thought it would not be polite to ask him 
about the package until he had finished his work. 

After a long time Tod was so tired that it 
seemed as if he could not be polite another 
minute, and his eyes began to need to be wiped. 
When he put his hand into his pocket to get 
his handkerchief, he felt the shiny coin, and 
touched it with gentle fingers. ‘‘I think I will 
keep you always,’’ he said, lovingly. 

“‘Hello!’? cried the clerk. ‘‘Did you say 
something? What would you like to-day, little 
man ?”’ 

Starshine danced in Tod’s eyes. ‘‘Why,’’ 
he said, ‘‘I think I’d like some soda-water.’’ 

The clerk mixed the soda carefully, and 
brought it round to the little man. Tod laid 
his money down on the counter to take the 
glass. 

“TI think it is very nice,’’ said Tod, politely. 

When the soda was almost gone, the clerk 
picked up Tod’s shiny five-cent piece, and 
dropped it into the cash-register. The bell 
rang, and a figure five popped up. ‘ 

Tod turned pale and trembled. The clerk 
was frightened. ‘‘Why, what’s the matter?’’ 
he asked. 

“I thought—why, I thought —’? But sobs 
choked Tod so that he could not tell what he 
did think; and just then he heard a voice that 
called, ‘‘Why, Tod, what’s the matter?” 

Then he was caught up in mother’s arms, 
where he sobbed out all his grief. ‘‘I thought 

















DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER. 


EXPLORING ‘‘SUMMER STILL.” 

















dams here, and fished and waded. 


finally gave it a name. 
The boys had named 
it ‘‘Summer Still,’’ be- 
cause, they said, ‘‘it runs 
so still in the summer.’’ 
For a long time the 
boys had wished to ex- , . 
plore the entire length of 6 
the brook. Below the 
goose pasture it ran for 
only a short distance 
before it joined the river. 
Here, and for some dis- 
tance above, they knew 
every rod. First, beyond 
the pasture, was Mr. 
Jones’s mowing. Be- 
yond that was Uncle 
Hollis’s big pasture, 
with some deep pools. 
Still beyond that was his 


SPRIMG 


more interesting to go, because they could write 
up an account for the Independent Leader, a 
paper which they made themselves. 

Herbert had just been reading a book which 





erbert and Henry and Ned came up to} 





told how a party of men had explored the) wi 





| They did not spend much time on the lower 
Ben’s quite early, bringing a big basket | part of the brook, as they knew that so well 

of luncheon with them, for they had | already, but pushed forward to the sugar place, 
planned the day before that if it were pleasant | stopping only long enough in each field to allow | 
they would carry out a project they had in mind. | Herbert to draw a rough plan of the course of | 
Just across the road from Ben’s home, in the | the brook in that field. There was one pool | 
goose pasture, was a little brook where the boys | larger and deeper than any other, which the 
had spent many happy days. They had built | boys had always dignified by the name of ‘‘The | 
Pond.’’ Of this they made a very careful survey, 
It was a way which the brook had, in the | measuring it in every direction by means of a 
long summer, of dwindling down to just a/ long string, drawn from a point on one edge to 
thread of water, slipping noiselessly along, | another opposite, and then applying the tape 
down in the very bottom of the channel, which | measure to the string. 


They also took several | 
soundings, and found that | 
the water in the deepest | 
place was quite two and | 
a half feet deep. 

For some little distance | 
the brook led through a | 
rather barren pasture. | 
Beyond the pasture they | 
came to a cedar swamp, | 

where the woods were 
so dense and much of | 
the way the ground so 
marshy that it was 
very hard to get along. 
Quite unexpectedly, 
here they found a 
road, with a bridge | 
over the brook. 
Just beyond here | 
the swamp ended, and 
the ground began to | 


sugar place, where the water ran round old|rise and become more rocky. The water in 
stumps. The valley of the brook, as it spread | the brook had been getting less and less as they | word. 
out beyond, looked delightfully mysterious. | went toward the source, and here it was only a 
And now, as Herbert said, it would be all the | cold, transparent thread. 

Finally, after they had climbed the hill for | The fourth is contained in the last word, no doubt. 
some little distance, still in the forest, they 
came to the very source itself, a big, clear 
spring beside a huge rock. Beyond that there | 
as no sign of water, so they were sure they | 


I'd like some soda-water, but I didn’t think | Amazon River, and so he could tell the boys | had come to the end of their journey. They 
Dasma preparations they ought to make. They | sat here and ate their luncheon. Then they | 
| took two plummet-lines,—that is, a string with | returned slowly home, feeling that they had 


I'd got to spend my shiny money!’ he gasped. 
Think this, Tod, that no one ever gets any- 


thing worth having without paying something la lead bullet fastened to one end, with which | been real explorers. 
That evening they wrote a little story about 


for it.” And then mother exchanged a worn 


| to measure the depth of the water,—some string, 


nickel for the shiny pocket-piece, and Tod dried |a tape measure and some note-books. Aunt /|the trip, and Benny, with the help of Uncle 


his eyes and trudged home a little wiser. 


| Hattie gave them another basket of luncheon. 





| Ned, made a map of the brook. 















MUST. 
By Arthur Macy. 


You must have soles to your shoes, 

And you must have strings to tie 
them ; 

You must get your gloves by twos, 


Or it isn’t much use to buy them. 


You must have trousers with legs, 
And you must not soil and tear them 

Like the tramp who steals and begs, 
Or it isn’t much use to wear them. 


You must have lids to your eyes, 
Or there isn’t much use in winking ; 
You must have thoughts that are wise, 
Or there isn’t much use in thinking. 


You must have something to spend 

If you wish to eat bread and honey ; 
You must help a poor old friend, 

Or there isn’t much use in money. 


You must be honest and true, 
You must be kind and forgiving ; 
You must — for unless you do, 


There isn’t much use in living. 
C1 STz= = =  s us % > 
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PUZZLES. 

1. NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
Two-ninths of moonlight, one-fourth of dusk, 
Two-sevenths of sunrise, one-fourth of musk, 
Two-fifths of a comet, one-fourth of a star, 
One-fifth of a cloud in the west afar, 
Two-fifths of a fairy, dressed in green, 

Make a time when elves are said to be seen. 


2. WORD-PICTURE PUZZLE. 
What noted personages would the following 
articles suggest? 
A lantern; a lyre; frogs’ legs suspended from 
iron hooks; 2 burning-glass; a falling apple; a 
pair of very high-heeled shoes; a lace fichu; 
a flaming cross in the sky, and beneath it the 
words, “In this conquer’; adissevered knot; a 
spider web; a cluster of three ostrich-plumes; an 
oak-tree in which a man is concealed; a kite; a 
swinging my 4 a climbing spider; a teakettle; 
a proposition in geometry. 


3. GRAMMATICAL ANAGRAMS. 

Use teter fun. Bad Phil’s rare vase. Ten pence 
8. smiles. Large river burs. Proon prunes. No 
man dupes “R. RK. Ben.” Trip laps ice. No junto 
in 8S.C.C. Pat 8. Steen. 


4. WORD SYNCOPATIONS., 

Remove one word from another and leave a 
complete word, 

Take a cistern from soldiers in the army and 
leave inspects closely; an insect from a noted 
city in China and leave to study; the side 
opposite the wind from drowsy and leave to dis- 
cover; a measure from a protuberance and leave 
to vibrate; novel from the act of renewing and 
leave true; a common metal from expressing in 
words and leave a large animal; a writing-fluid 
from declining and leave to utter with musical 
sounds; at this time from understanding and leave 
a monarch; part of the head from wasting by use 
and leave part of a bird. 


5. COUNTRIES. 

It grab at Erin. Dark men. Pain a goat. I 
sent tea-dust. U.S. A., sir. Praise. Gray men. 
Erin lad. Aimnear. Cure ado, Dan’s colt. Big 
mule. Itar, U. S.A. Pass Uri.. Wan Roy. 


6. BIRD CHARADES. 

I. 
*T was nutting-time, so forth we went, 
And toward my first our steps we bent. 
Of nuts we found the greatest store ; 
We got a second, and much more, 
Unless I third. I’m sure we had 
Quite enough for each little lad. 

II. 
The tavern small (my second now) 
Had caught on fire from a mow 
Of hay, in a barn hard by. 
My angry first leaped to the sky. 
Around me stood the dazéd men, 
The while I shouted: loud to them 
With all my force a single word 
(Which here and now I call my third) 
In hopes that they could save the place. 
A race for life, a fearful race. 


7. ADDED-LETTER PUZZLE. 

Add a letter and change a small rope into tones 
in harmony; heart into a small job; practical 
skill into an animal; pain into frozen rain; a 
utensil into leather straps; disappeared into part 
of the leg; waste matter into to beat; a prophet 
into pure; a lock of hair into a surly man; a rep- 
tile into a clasp; rent into a woody spine; scorches 
into a cutting instrument; wrong-loing into part 
of the body; sound of a horn into a little bone; an 


| orb into to avoid; a straight line into polish; a 


small taste into a vessel; a father into a county; 
a part of smoke into reality; personality into a 
ledge; spoken into relating to an hour; perceived 
by the eye into a thicket. 


8. RIDDLE. 
Find one letter in each line to make up the whole 


The first one you cannot make bluing without. 
The second’s the person I most think about. 
The third it will help you in rushing and rout. 


The whole you can’t catch, though you run about. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1 FLAME 4 CLOVES S8COVEL 
LEMON STRAIT ARTIST 
AMBIT STIFLE ITSELF 
MOIRE TRANCE NECTAR 
ENTER STREET TESTER 

+E NGE 

a 1a, 168i, tne, SEAGER QBATCE 

1863, 1870, 1815, 1826, HAWSER WASHER 
1850, 1871, 1776. WANING AWNING 

3. 1. Mag, pie—mag- VOLLEY LOVELY 

pie. 11. Fez, ant— CREDIT DIRECT 


pheasant. 111. Whip, poor, will—whippoorwill. 
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scribers in a single weekly issue o 


‘iven to sub- 
the paper, 


although sight pages constitute a complete issue, | 
lition: 


and-all ade al pages each week are a gift to 


the subscribers. 
New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment tostrangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Rayment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Otfice to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








MEDICAL USES OF HEAT. 


general understanding of the 

medical uses of heat and of 

the different ways of applying it 

is easily acquired, and may be in- 
valuable to its possessor. 

Heat is a safe and simple 

remedy in many cases, and may 

: be applied in a number of ways. 

A few years ago the one household way of getting 





continuous heat to any part of the body was by 


the poultice. This is no longer used as much as 
formerly, as it has many drawbacks. 
bother to prepare, grows cold, flabby and heavy 
very quickly, is not overcleanly, and must be con- 
stantly renewed to be of any use. 

Dry heat can be applied by means of sand-bags, 
bricks, water-bags, flat-irons, or through elec- 
tricity. For the pain of rheumatism, stiff neck, 
sciatica, and in fact most local continuous pains, 
extraordinary relief can sometimes be given by 
the use of a hot flat-iron. The part to be gone 
over must be well protected by several thicknesses 
of some material, such as flannel, and the iron 
should not be allowed to press heavily on the part. 
It is easy to learn to use it in such a way as to 
give the benefit of the heat while withholding the 
weight. 


Moist heat is obtained by means of hot water or | 
steam, douches, poultices, and fomentations— | 
that is to say, laying cloths on the affected part | 


saturated with hot water or any other liquid that 
is to be used. 

In making use of heat for medicinal purposes 
it must not be forgotten that a much higher tem- 
perature can be used in dry heat than in moist. 
Steam can be borne at a much higher degree than 
water, while dry air can be used up to a very high 
temperature. The reason for this is that perspi- 
ration is much more free in air than in water, and 
the moisture of the perspiration helps to reduce 
the heat. 

Heat may be used either for a stimulant or for a 
sedative. In cases of heart failure, shock, extreme 
exhaustion or collapse from some poison, the 
quick application of heat, by surrounding the body 
with hot-water bags, hot bricks, or any other 


handy method, will help to draw the blood to the | 


surface of the body and stimulate the heart by 
relieving it. Used as a sedative, it acts again by 
drawing the blood from the large vessels to the 
surface, relieving tension, and bringing a wonder- 
ful sensation of comfort and rest. A simple way of 
testing this is by holding a hot wet towel or cloth 
to a tired face and eyes for a little while. 

Many cases of nervous insomnia have been 
helped by a hot bath, or a hot foot-bath, the last 
thing before retiring. 


* © 


AN UNEXPECTED ALLY. 


y D. C. Drury-Lowe, who recently died, a vet- 
eran of Crimea, the Mutiny, the Zulu and Egyp- 
tian wars, was one of the leaders of the forced 


march to Cairo, which made its way for sixty-five | 


miles across the desert and consummated the 
victory of Tel-el-Kebir. A curious incident is told 
of this campaign in an article on the battle printed 
in Temple Bar. The story illustrates the absolute 
and superstitious devotion of the Arabs to their 
religion. Arabi Pasha had concentrated his forces 
near the English camp. The British soldiers were 
a queer-looking set, in their rough, loose jackets, 
dusty and muddy, their growing beards, their 
dirty belts and helmets; but the strictest discipline 
was maintained. The men were steady, cheerful, 
patient to endure the scanty food, filthy water, 
and the heat and dust, 

A canal ran close to their line of entrenchments, 
from which they got their water. Arabi dammed 
this canal, and cut a deep drain by which he in- 
tended to let out the water into the valley, and so 
make it impossible for the British to get their 
supply. 

A few days before the final battle the British 
engineers were astonished to find the water in the 
canal rising. The tendency before had been a 
rapid decrease from consumption and evaporation. 
As every one knew the canal was dammed, they 
supposed the only solution of the mystery was 
that the rising of the Nile had filled the canal 
above the level of the dam, and that the water 
was pouring over it. The increase was taken ad- 
vantage of at once; the sluices of the lock were 
opened and the level of the water raised. 

The true solution of this increase of water never 
entered the European mind. Later it was dis- 
covered. Arabi Pasha had cut thedam. A dervish, 
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or holy man, much venerated, had come to the 
camp. He had heard of the building of the dam, 
and pronounced it contrary to the faith. He 
declared that although the British soldiers were 
infidel dogs, they were still God’s creatures, and 
should not be made to suffer the torments of 
thirst, and that the divine blessing could be ex- 
pected only if the water were set free. 

Arabi was a devout Moslem, and he instantly 
complied with the dervish’s decision. 
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A NEW THEORY. 


bsurd letters to the newspaper are a source of 
great diversion to the reading public as well 
as tothe writers. All thatis needed is a ridiculous 
theory or question and a sober carrying out of 
the same. “Is the world round?” has been pro- 
pounded with great success. An ingenious gen- 
tleman recently wrote the following letter, which 
was not mailed because his wife, who had not a 
sense of humor, declared that she would not see 
his name signed to such nonsense: 


To the Editor of the Bugle. Sir. I have latel 
considered the question, Can hot water quence 


re 

I am of the opinion that it cannot. In the first 
lace, the temperature of the fluid is so high that 
t must aid rather than diminish that of the flame. 
In the second place, it is well known that water, 
from its very nature, ascends in vapor as soon as 
it comes in contact with glowing coals. Therefore 
hot water will the sooner turn to gas, and in its 
te flight take with it a draft of air, causing a 
chimney-like effect with reference to the fire; the 
flames will aaase the more. And in the last in- 
stance, the action of hot water, the temperature of 
which, although great, is not so high as that of the 
flame itself, is a soothing and pacitying one, and 
nurses the energies of the blaze so that they last 
longer and burn fiercer. 

Considering all these things, then, it seems to 
me that hot water must aid conflagration, and 
that ignorant servant-girls who are accustomed to 
quench casual fires from the kettle should be 
accordingly warned. I am, sir, 

Old Sub. 
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A POETIC COMPARISON. 


he poet was favoring a friendly soul with his 

last verses, says a writer in St. James’s Budget. 
The verses were descriptive of a beautiful girl. 
The poet read: 


“Her hair was massed in flowing curls, 
The color of a whisper.” 


This made the listener “sit up.” ‘What’s that?” 
he said. ‘Read that again.” 

“T thought you would say something about that,” 
the poet answered. “I-don’t want to appear ego- 
| tistical, but that little phrase gives some scope for 
| the exercise of the mind.” 

“In what way?” 

The poet laughed. 
| “Don’t you see,” he said, “how beautifully that 
| describes the shade of her hair? Every oe 
| speaks of golden hair or raven locks. To a 
| success one must be original. Well, she did not 
| have golden hair. It was ys | ne one and I 
| convey the impression by means of that one word.” 
| The other still looked puzzled. 





silence is golden?” 

“Yes,” the other admitted. 

“Well,” resumed the poet, “if silence is golden, 
what would a whisper ? It would be nearly 
golden, wouldn’t it?” 

The poet laughed again. The other was sitting 
down and could not stagger, so he laughed, too. 


* © 


AUNT HEPZIBAH’S EXPLANATION. 


A Hepzibah was usually a careful housewife, 
and things seldom went wrong under her 
management, but one evening she left the lid off 
the big canister in which she kept her best oolong 
tea, and a half-grown cat crept inside of it and 
slept on the fragrant contents. 


Aunt Hepzibah’s horror on discovering it the 
next morning was heightened by the fact that she 
was entertaining a friend who was particularly 
fond of tea, and always used it for breakfast. 
The nearest grocery-store was half a mile away, 
and nothing could be done to repair the mischief. 

“I’m awfully sorry, Mrs. Wyckoff,” she said to 
her guest at breakfast-time, “but something 
ay ae to my oolong last night, and I’ve nothing 
to offer you to take its place but—but cat-nap tea. 
| You’d rather have coffee than that, I’m sure.” 





The guest preferred the coffee, and the sto 
pores eaked out until Aunt Hepzibah told 
| herself, 
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ANOTHER VICTIM. 


_——- are as common now as in the days 
of Shakespeare. Safety-pins have been found 

| in the excavation of cities buried long before the 

| Christian era. A conversation reported in Tit- 

| Bits sounds plausible, considered in the light of 
history. What is may have been. 


| Two country yowe were on a visit to London. 
| They went into the British Museum and there saw 
| @ mummy, over which hung a card, on which was 
| printed, “B.C. 87.” —- 
| They were very mystified, and one said, “What 
| do 5 make of it, Bill?” 

“Well,” said Bill, “I should say it 


was the 
number of the motor-car that killed him.” 
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BEYOND HELP. 


he expert in one field may be wholly ignorant 
in that which adjoins it. Nevertheless, he is 
sometimes able to give a touch of plausibility to 
his explanations. 


reason on his side: 


utterly impractical.” 
“Do you speak as a scientist?” 
“No, sir. 


leaves you stuck away up 
how are you going to ge 
you out?” 


a team of horses to pull 
* 
THE LOCAL FORECAST. 


r. Flaherty surveyed the clear sky with a 
frown. “It'll sure be raining to-day,” he 
announced, gloomily. 
| “What makes you say that?” asked his friend. 





“Because,” said Mr. Flaherty, “I’ve taken notice 
that whin I don’t expect it to rain at all, that’s the 
time it does, an’ nobody could be expecting it 
to-day, wid a sky like that.” 





“You have heard,” said the poet, patiently, “that | 





The automobilist in the follow- | 
ing story from the Washington Star had some | 


“No, sir,” said the motorist, “the air-ship is | 


As a man of an experience. Suppose | 
your engine breaks or your gasoline gives out and | 
yonder in a cloud bank, | 





FROM THE HOUR OF BIRTH 
Mothers Should Use Cuticura Soap, the 
World’s Favorite for Baby’s Skin, 
Scalp, Hair and Hands. 

Mothers are assured of the absolute purity and 
efficacy of Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment, the 
great Skin Cure, and purest of emollients, in the pres- 
ervation and purification of the skin, scalp, hair and 
hands of infants and children. For baby humors, 
eczemas, rashes, itchings and chafings, as a mother’s 
remedy for annoying irritations, and for the many 
sanative, antiseptic uses which readily suggest them- 
selves, as well as for all the purposes of the toilet, 
bath and nursery, Cuticura Soap and Ointment are 
priceless. (Adv. 








cere Boys make money during vacation tra- 
ding instamps! We help you—our 8: = 
1000 asstd. fine, many odd, incl. Malay, Newt’d, 
ete., only 165e.! jal—fine set unused, worth 
24c., Free! Album, lists, coupons, free! Agts. 
wtd. 50%. E. J. Schuster Co., Dept.9, St. Louis, Mo. 


WIFE WON 
HUSBAND FINALLY CONVINCED. 





Some men are wise enough to try new foods and 
beverages and then generous enough to give 
others the benefit of their experience. 

A very “conservative” Illinois man, however, 
let his good wife find out for herself what a bless- 
ing Postum is to those who are distressed in 
many ways, by drinking coffee. The wife writes: 

“No slave in chains, it seemed to me, was more 
helpless than I, a coffee captive. Yet there were 
innumerable warnings—waking from a troubled 
sleep with a feeling of suffocation, at times dizzy 
and out of breath, attacks of palpitation of the 
heart that frightened me. 

“Common sense, reason, and my better judg- 
ment told me that coffee drinking was the trouble. 
At last my nervous system was so disarranged 
that my physician ordered ‘no more coffee.’ 

“He knew he was right and he knew I knew it, 
too. I capitulated. Prior to this our family had 
tried Postum but disliked it, because, as we 
learned later, it was not made right. 

“Determined this time to give Postum a fair 
trial, I prepared it according to directions on the 
package—that is, boiled it 15 minutes after boiling 
commenced, obtaining a dark brown liquid with 
a rich snappy flavor similar to coffee. When 
cream and sugar were added, it was not only good 
but delicious. 

“Noting its beneficial effects in me the rest of 
the family adopted it—all except my husband, 
who would not admit that coffee hurt him. Several 
weeks elapsed during which I drank Postum two 
or three times a day, when, to my surprise, my 
husband said: ‘I have decided to drink Postum. 
Your improvement is so apparent—you have such 
fine color—that I propose to give credit where 
credit is due.’ And now we are coffee-slaves no 
longer.” 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich-. 


igan. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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CONVENIENT ano SANITARY 


The hygienic and economical method 
of using the safest and best of family 
remedies. In summer or winter the 
nine principal Vaseline Specialties 
form a family medicine chest, safe, 
simple and efficient. 


You Should Learn the Special Uses 
of the Following: 





WHITE CARBOLATED 
VASELINE VASELINE 
Of absolute The best of all antisep- 


rez for 


external and internal tie dressings. 
ate CAPSICUM 
CAMPHOR ICE VASELINE 


VASELINE 


For chapped hands and 
lips. To allay all irrita- 


Better than a mustard 
plaster. Will not blister 
the skin. 


tions of the skin. VASELINE 
MENTHOLATED COLD CREAM 
VASELINE Keeps the skin in asoft 


and healthy condition 
and preserves the com- 
plexion. Is a genuine 


For nervous headaches, 
colds in the head, neu- 


ralgia, etc. one cream and will not 
BORATED come rancid. 
VASELINE CAMPHORATED 
VASELINE 


A valuable specific for 

eatarrh and of great 

benefit wherever an 

antiseptic ointment is efficient for rheuma- 

required. tism, gout, etc. 

VASELINE OXIDE OF ZINC 
OINTMENT 

Of exceptional healing Pealitics for eruptions, 
sores and wounds of all kinds. 

All Vaseline Specialties are Put Up in Tubes. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., 
Proprietors of Every ‘‘Vaseline’’ Product, 
17 STATE ST., NEW YORK. 


Pure vaseline with 8% 
gum camphor. Highly 
e 

















. .* 
Elastic Stockings 
QUALITY AND PRICES 
BEYOND COMPARISON. 
MADE TO MEASURE; WEAR LONGEST; PRICED 
THE LOWEST of any made in the United 
States. We save you one half. Free Booklet, 
“* VARICOSE VEINS, WHAT THEY ARE AND 
HOW RELIEVED,” give full directions for 
SELF-MEASU. . SEND FOR IT TO-DAY. 
WORCESTER ELASTIC STOCKING & TRUSS CO., 

Dept. Y, 58 Front Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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Over a Million American Maids, Housewives and Bakers 
can testify to perfect satisfaction in using GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. 


It never fails to make the most of your baking ability. 


A recent test by the United States Experimental Station 


proves that for every One Dollar you expend on white flour, you will 


obtain as much energy as for every Nine Dollars expended on other 


miscellaneous food products. 


Use more GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. 


Obtain more energy. 


Sa ve money. 


WASHBURN-CROSBY'S 


Te) HD 
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ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 
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“rvE NEVER WRITTEN 
HOME. I COULDN'T 
BEAR TO TELL THEM 
OF MY FAILURE.” 

















AUNT NELL’S LACE HANDKERCHIEF 


BY KILBOURNE COWLES 


$s an especial treat to her niece Eleanor, 
who was convalescing from a long illness, 
Aunt Nell had unlocked her little chest 

of keepsakes. 

Eleanor had examined with interest the tiny 
moccasin that had covered the baby toes of 
Aunt Nell’s eldest son, and had smiled at the 
quaint daguerreotype of pretty, young Aunt 
Nell and Uncle John, taken just before they 
went into the far west of Minnesota, to live 
among the Indians and early settlers; but when 
she saw a dainty lace handkerchief, yellowed 
with age and almost as filmy as a cobweb, she 
exclaimed with delight: 

“Surely that isn’t a relic of your pioneer 
days?’’ 

‘*Yes, it is, and one that brings back to me one 
of the tenderest memories of those old times.’’ 

Eleanor looked up expectantly, and Aunt 
Nell smiled, and said, ‘‘Yes, I’m going to tell 
you about it. 

“The first year or two in the new, rough 
country were pretty hard for me. Your uncle 
had put nearly every cent we had into the mill 
and farm, and there wasn’t much left for com- 
forts. I had to do all the household work 
myself, cooking, washing and tending baby. 
One day your uncle came in from the mill, and 
said to me, ‘Nell, there’s a young fellow just 
come who wants to stay here and rest a while. 
He doesn’t feel able to go any farther. We 
can take care of him for a few days, can’t we?’ 

***O dear, John,’ I answered, almost crying, 
‘why doesn’t he go on to the village or the 
mission? I don’t see how, with all I have to 
do, I can wait on a stranger.’ 

‘**And I don’t see,’ said John, looking at 
me gravely, ‘how we can turn a stranger from 
our doors. It’s twenty miles to the village and 
sixteen to the mission, and the boy isn’t well 
enough to sit in his saddle.’ 

‘*The minute I saw the poor lad I forgot my 
own selfish dread of extra work, and thought 
only of what I could do for his comfort, for he 
was very ill. It was two weeks later, when, 
after we had nursed him night and day, our 
visitor began to show signs of improvement, 
that I asked him if he wished me to write to 
his friends for him. 

“**T have no friends,’ he answered. 

***No friends! Why, every one has friends!’ 

***Yes, I’ve found that out since I’ve been 
with you kind people,’—his trembling smile 
was pathetic,—‘but you and your husband are 
the only friends I can claim.’ 

“Somehow I knew that handsome boy, who 
spoke such beautiful English and whose courtesy 
was never failing, even in his sickest moments, 
had been brought up in a loving home, and I 
said, ‘Well, maybe you don’t claim your 
friends, but I’m very sure they would claim 
you if they knew where to find you.’ It was 
a chance shot, but it hit the mark. He broke 
down and cried, and told me he didn’t deserve 
the love of his family. He was an Englishman, 
and he had left home, telling no one that he 
was going. He expected to earn back in this 
country the money he ‘had lost at cards and 
races at home. He said he hadn’t meant to 
gamble any more than the other young men 
of his acquaintance, but, as he put it, luck had 
gone against him, and he had got deeper and 
deeper into debt, until he was ashamed to face 
his parents, so he came over here, ignorantly 
thinking it would be easy to pick up a fortune 
in a mine or a ranch; but he soon learned his 
mistake, and when he came to us he had noth- 
ing left, not even his health. 

““*’ve never written home,’ he said. ‘I 
couldn’t bear to tell them of my failure.’ 

“‘John rode to the village that very day 
with my letter to Lady Benson, which I wrote 
with my baby on my lap. I couldn’t stand it 
to think of her waiting an hour longer than 

Was necessary for word from her boy. 

“Six weeks after that he left us, bound for 

home, with the bloom of health on his face 








and money which had been sent him in his 
pocket. At Christmas time came a letter from 
Sir Henry Benson, enclosing a handsome check 
to pay for the board of his son during the weeks 
he had been with us. ‘No money,’ he wrote, 
‘can pay for what you have done for him and 
us, but Lady Benson, who is just recovering 
from the illness caused by the anxiety for our 
boy, requests me to send her deepest gratitude 
and dear love to the mother across the sea, who 
mercifully relieved another mother’s suffering, 
and she begs that the little handkerchief will 
be accepted as a small token of her great appre- 
ciation.’ ’’ 

‘*‘Why, Aunt Nell, you remember that letter 
word for word!’’ said Eleanor, smiling mistily 
through quick tears. 

**Yes, of course I do. It was the most beau- 
tiful letter that ever came into our house, and 
I read it over and over again, until it was worn 
out. John, who was always so plain and 
simple in his speech, thought it was kind of 
cold and formal, but I said, ‘No, it was just 
the English way, and every word rang true.’ 

‘*There wasn’t any occasion for me to carry 
that handkerchief. It would have looked foolish 
with my plain, home-made gowns, but it was 
always a pleasure to me—a touch of grace and 
refinement in our bare Western home. For 
years I kept it under a bit of glass in the living- 
room, and whenever any wayfarer, Indian or 
white, asked either food or lodging at our door, 
I looked at that delicate piece of lace, and re- 
membered thankfully how I had been privileged, 
almost against my will, to send a wandering 
boy home to his mother, and I gave freely to 
all who came of the best we had, and we were 
never any poorer for it, Eleanor. Indeed, we 
prospered wonderfully, and as you know, after 
the children were grown and we had time at 
last to rest and play, we had plenty of money 
to do what we chose. Do you remember what 
I chose to do first ?’’ 

**Why, yes, Aunt Nell. Youand Uncle John 
surprised everybody by going abroad.’’ 

‘*Yes, and I never told any one why before. 
I coaxed John to go because I wished to see 
Lady Benson. I had thought of her so often 
in the years when I had had no woman friend 
near, on the lonely prairies, and I had pictured 
her as gracious and charming. I wasn’t dis- 
appointed, for she was all that I had imagined, 
with her silver hair and high-bred, flower-like 
face and sweet gentleness of manner. 

“She and Sir Henry wrote to us, when we 
informed them that we were in London, that 
they longed to see us, and would deem it a 
favor if we would visit them at Benson Hall. 

‘* ‘Mighty stiff!’ remarked John, when we 
read the note; but the night after our warm, 
hearty welcome at stately Benson Hall, when 
we were alone together, he said, ‘Sir Henry 
clasped my hand like a brother. I guess good 
people are the same the world over.’ ’’ 

‘‘And the young man, did you see him?’’ 

‘*Bless you, yes, Eleanor!’’ she answered, 
as she folded the handkerchief with tender care 
and laid it in its box. ‘‘He lived in a beautiful 
place on his father’s estate, and nothing would 
do but that we must make him a visit, too. 
He had grown into a staid, gray-haired mem- 
ber of Parliament, but I should have known 
him anywhere, for there was the same boyish 
sweetness in his face. He remembered every 
little detail about his stay with us, and asked 
all sorts of questions about the old mill and the 
few people he had met. 

‘*His wife listened to John and me talk with 
as much interest, it seemed to me, as did he, 
and once, when we were walking alone together 
in her pretty rose garden, she said, laying her 
hand on mine, ‘I am so glad to be able to thank 
you for what you did for my husband so long 
ago. Perhaps you never knew that there was 
a sweetheart at home, grieving for him, as well 
as a mother.’ Her eyes filled, and mine grew 
wet, too, but they were happy tears, Eleanor.’’ 











BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Make money curins vacation selling our labor-saving 
pers buy on sight. 
WRITE ‘Us AND WE WILL TELL YOU How. 
THE ELTON SPECIALTY CO., 167 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
ind for Health. 
Because ev rery meres isabsolutely pure. It’s 


our own peculiar combinations that produce the 


Som geal 
rare new flavors that delight everybody. Samosets 


eae |§ are the proper thing to-day with every one who 
ated tank and knows what ’s newest and best. Remember the good 
free from frost. 


Indian and say “‘Sam-o-set’’ for good chocolates 
Samoset Chocolates Co., Boston, Mass. 
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DENTS 


The only semety that 
P ak toothache instantly. 

The only toothache gum 
that cleans the cavity and 
prevents decay 

Imitations A not do the 
work. Get Dent’s Tooth- 
ache Gum. All druggists 
16 centa, or by = . 

Dent’s Corn Gum 
curese orneand bunions,l5c 
C. 8. DENT 4 CO., "eee 

Detroit, 





Located in cellar, delivers water to any part of house 
same as city water service. Operated by gasoline engine 
or hand pump. Simple,dependable. Send postal for Book C. 
BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 
Somersworth, N. H. Boston, Mass. 
















A: Stop that Leak 


ot the household tinware 
self. ve time and expense 


&) of dating ie to plumber or tinsho: No 








Toothache Gum. 


soldering iron required, no resin, no 
acid, no bother—just a stick of 
EWE 
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ond little ,—t applied. Any one can 
yet Br 2 Stick ‘and ‘Dire ous by Mail 25 nents, 
— = 8 an + tons ar ents 
<2 Solderene Co oT a Oliver Bk. Bostan, 
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Pyrography 
Outfits. 


ITH the help of Pyrography the commonest articles 

of every-day use, such as bread boards, berry boxes, 
wooden bowls, etc., may be completely transformed. In 
the treatment of sofa cushions, book covers, pen wipers, 
and other leather articles, Pyrography is equally successful. 
And last, but not least, Pyrography holds out promising 
inducements to both young people and adults who desire 
a small income from the sale of articles thus decorated. 
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PLEASURE 
AND 
PROFIT. 














No.1. Junior Pyrography Outfit. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and $1.00 extra, postage included. 
Price $2.50, post-paid. 


This Outfit consists of 1 medium-sized double Rubber Bulb, made 
of extra quality red rubber with silk net and rubber tubing; | best 


Nickel-Plated Union Cork; 1 Cork Handle with tubing; |! Spirit 
Lamp; | Benzine Bottle, and | curved Platinum Point which has been 
thoroughly tested. Directions with every Outfit. All enclosed in a neat box. 


No. 2. Expert Pyrography Outfit. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and $1.65 extra, postage included. 
Price $3.25, post-paid. 


This has 1 large-sized double Rubber Bulb with silk net and 
long tube ; 1 Rubber Union Cork; 1 Benzine Bottle with glass stopper ; 
1 Alcohol Lamp with glass hood; 1 Platinum Point; 1 Cork Handle 
with rubber tubing; 2 sheets of Impression Paper for transferring 
designs; 1 hinged-cover Whitewood Box for Outfit, partitioned, with 
design stamped on the outside, ready for burning, and a 24-page Book- 
let, giving description of tools, materials, and methods of decoration. 
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Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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FROM THE FAMOUS q 
Taylor’s 
Hat 
Store. 


Price, Here’s a Hat that 
post-paid, C4u’t be beaten for 
* comfort and conve- 


nience. Rollit, crush 
{ it, dent it. Always 
Ld] ready for a journey 


or the piazza. Made of fine qualit 
fur felt, in black, fawn and steel. 
The same style Hat made of extra 
fine quality fur felt in black and 
light tan, price, post-paid, $] 50 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money ® 
refunded. Send size wanted to }——____ 
TANLOR'S AAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Postal or Express Honey-Order. 

















Lunt-Moss System 
of Water Supply 
For Country 


Houses 


Yields running water in kitchen, bathroom, 
chamber, or any part of the house. Con- 
nected with the kitchen range, you have 
running hot water, too— 


Same as in City Homes. 


This system also provides water under pres- 
sure for lawn, garden, stable, etc. 


Complete outfit like illustration $60 and up. 


With Gasoline Engine Air Cooled—nothing 
to freeze—$125 and up. 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 
Tank located 
in cellar. 

Any pressure 
up to 60 Ibs. 
It’s a great 
protection 
in case of 
fire. 









WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET “D” 
And Read What Our Patrons Say. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 
43 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 




















age. 
It’s a great triumph in cookery to provide a dessert that pleases 
the palate without injuring the stomach or disturbing digestion. 
That triumph is achieved in 


It requires no expert to prepare it. 
no sweetening, no flavoring, no trouble. 
add boiling water and let cool. 
minute, and the result is an excellent dessert everybody 
likes. 
these wholesome, delicious, palatable JELL-O dishes 
sent free for the asking. 


The Genesée Pure Food Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 











The dessert’s coming — and it's JELL-O 


What is dinner without dessert—to grown-ups or to children? 
A good dessert is the joy of childhood, the satisfying solace of old 


But be sure the dessert is wholesome, healthful, nutritious. 


JELL-O 


the dainty, delicate, delicious dessert — full of nutriment and as 
harmless as honey. 


A half-dozen countries contribute to the making of the little 
10-cent package of Jell-O. The pure gelatine comes from far- 
away France; sunny Italy sends the fruit oils and acids; the 
fruit ethers come from Germany, the vanilla from Mexico, the 
vegetable colors from Spain, the sugar from Cuba — all brought 
to your table in a most delicious and dainty compound Cry 
so pure and wholesome that it “agrees” with the most 
delicate stomach and is relished by young and old. 






No cooking, 
Just 
All done in a 


A recipe book showing how to make many of 


Pure, Wholesome, Nutritious. 
Better than Pies, Cakes or Pastries. 

















THERE ARE NO 
COLD ROOMS 


A Child Can Run It. 


Its fire box is so constructed 
that it gives the greatest heat 
with the least coal. The 
mechanism that operates it is 
simplicity itself. It will cut 
down your coal bills. It’s the 
Ideal Heater for any kind of 
a building. 

Send for Our Catalogue. 


A SMITH & THAYER CO., 
234 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


WINCHESTER 
HEATER 


WHEN 


YOU 
USE 

















VINK 









O YOU like ice 
cream? Do you 
makeit yourself? 
Home-made ice cream 
is inexpensive, and 
‘ou can know that it 


pure. 
Our booklet 
(free) gives 
reliable directions, easy to 
follow, and if you choose 
the ALASKA FREEZER, 
ou escape the old-time 
rudgery of freezing ice 
or the ALASKA 
is the quickest on 
earth, freezing 


IGE GREAM 
in Two to Four Minutes. 


Thoseenet is in the dasher, which is constructed on 


Quicnt 


. 5 y 
wash, and will last for years. All metal parts which 
come in contact with the cream are covered with 
pure tin. All other metal parts are galvanized 
and will not rust. The tubs are -proof. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, we will senda 
four-quart size propeid, anyw ere in New England 
on receipt of $2.70. Catalogue and Recipes Free. 


THE ALASKA FREEZER COMPANY, Winchendon, Mass. 























Handifold 
Toilet Paper 


The only thoroughly 
sanitary and the most 
economical toilet paper 
on the market. Don’t be 
deceived by bulky pack- 
ages and cheap rolls that 
loo ee as large as 
Handifold ; they actually 
contain less paper. Han- 
difold is in neat dust- 

roof cartons, ready to 

ng up. No bother. No waste. 


If your dealer hasn’t Handifold 
we will send sample package 
on receipt of 5c.to pay postage. 
HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., 


Leominster, Mass. 
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Two Special Offers to Ladies 


MOUNTED COMBS 


‘Sieerwgcset* 
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Special Offer No. 1. 


Illustration shows five Mounted 
Combs. Each is distinctive in style 
and finely finished, and adapted 
to meet varied tastes. No. 1, gilt, 
floral design; No. 2, gilt band, 
beaded edge; No. 3, white stone 
brilliants; No. 4, silver finish, 
scroll pattern, with row of white 
stone brilliants ; No. 5, gilt, chaste 
pattern, with two colored stones. 


The Combs were formerly sold 
from 85c. to $1.00 each. Until 
our limited supply is exhausted 
we offer any one of the above 
Combs for 60c., post-paid. 
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LADIES’ NECKWEAR 


Special Offer No. 2. 


This Set of Neckwear consists 
of 1 Box of Ruching, six styles; 
1 Linen Stock with piqué tab and 
turnover pieces ; 1 Collar and Cuff 
Set, eyelet design; 1 dainty Em- 
broidered Turnover Collar; 1 Plaid 
Silk Tie, 5% inches wide. 


The Set was formerly sold by 
us at $1.00. At present we have 
on hand only a limited supply. 
Until our stock is exhausted a 
Set of Ladies’ Neckwear can be 
obtained for 60c., post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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